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PASTORALIA 
Reinvigorating the Weakened Sense of Modesty 


The situation that confronts us must be considered calmly and 
sympathetically. We must not allow ourselves to become unduly 
alarmed and excited; for alarm and excitement have a tendency to 
produce distorted views and to give a pessimistic bias to our judg- 
ments. Alarm and fear exaggerate the danger and make it loom 
disproportionately large. The evil usually presses to the foreground 
and dwarfs the good to such an extent that it seems to be prevalent 
and in the ascendency, when in reality this appearance is due only 
to the favorable position—right in the focus of attention—which it 
always manages to secure. The light of publicity we know plays 
more strongly on the bad than on the good, the latter not having any 
particular news value and, therefore, never being featured either in 
the daily papers or the periodicals. This illusion must be duly dis- 
counted. Moreover, we are aware that the reformer himself habitu- 
ally overstates his case. This for a two-fold psychological reason. 
The reformer does not see in perspective, for the simple reason that 
he is a specialist who observes things microscopically and conse- 
quently out of relation to anything else. Then in order to arouse 
public sentiment, he feels that it is necessary to stress and emphasize 
his point and to paint his picture with a heavy brush, dipped in glar- 
ing and arresting colors. We have no desire to fall into the self- 
deception of the reformer, or to adopt his specious tricks. Neither, 
on the other hand, however, are we inclined to mince matters, or 
to gloss over the evil. 

The sociologist leans towards wholesale condemnation. His in- 
dictment is mostly of the sweeping kind that ignores the bright spots 
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and sees nothing but the black shadows. The moral theologian is 
more discriminating and penetrates beneath the surface. His equa- 
nimity is not so readily disturbed, for he knows the fatal corruption 
of human nature and is also able to distinguish between essentials 
of morality and accidentals. He is also, on the whole, more hope- 
ful, because, though he fully realizes the possibilities of evil latent 
in human kind, he is equally aware of the moral resources of the 
race and the incalculable potentialities of divine grace, a factor which 
never figures in the calculations of the sociologist.’ 


THE FUNCTION oF MoDESTY 


In order to understand the whole matter properly, it is essential 
to get a precise notion of the nature and meaning of modesty. It 
would be a grave mistake to imagine that modesty and purity are 
identical or coextensive. Purity constitutes a definite and absolute 
value. It has an unchangeable content and a fixed signification. 
Modesty, on the contrary, is a relative term and subject to great 
variations and modifications. Modesty is not the virtue of purity 
itself, but merely its outward protection and safeguard. Plainly, the 
safeguards will change as the dangers change. Toa large extent, all 
safeguards may be removed if the danger entirely vanishes. That 
accounts for the stricter or laxer insistence on modesty in different 
ages and different environments. If we keep this relative character 
of modesty in mind, it will prevent confusion. There have been 
times when a rigid modesty was adhered to and yet gross immorality 
prevailed. Again times have been when external modesty was little 
observed and yet purity held very high. The affair is a matter of 
time, place, temperament and a number of factors.? 


1 Here is a verdict of that unmitigated type which if taken at its face value 
would have a most depressing effect. “The standards of the home,” writes Profes- 
sor Hudson, “even the criteria for the rearing of children, have broken down 
The leisure occupations of youth, always symptomatic of any age, are not only 
undisguisedly and frankly hedonistic, but across the borders of what was once 
considered decorous; not because of a new and liberalizing moral standard, as is 
sometimes pretended, but because of the lack of any. The popularity of certain 
recent dances, formerly forbidden even in the red-light districts, is typical. So 
is much of our periodical reading matter, and any number of movie plays, over the 
edge of the decadently erotic’ (The Truths We Live By). In a similar spirit, 
Professor L. T. Hobhouse expresses himself in the July, 1921, issue of The 
Sociological Review: “The question of the survival of civilization, which month 
by month becomes more doubtful and more urgent, does not depend upon politi- 
cal institutions alone. Fundamentally, it is a question of the available amount of 
moral wisdom in mankind.” 

2We adduce some reliable authorities. “Modesty,” we read in one place, 
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We can readily see, then, why what are called the proprieties and 
decencies of society are subject to such striking fluctuations. The 
so-called proprieties and decencies of society are established defenses 
of purity. Their rigidity or laxity will depend on various condi- 
tions. Taken by themselves alone, they cannot be used to gauge 
the corruption of an age. It is quite conceivable that a society may 
adopt and enforce high standards of outward propriety for the ex- 
plicit purpose of concealing its perversity of heart. 

Still, there is a relation between modesty and purity, even if they 
cannot simply be put down as identical. Conscious chastity will 
not discard the outer proprieties, because it realizes their protective 
value. Hence, purity and modesty will ordinarily be found together. 
If they become divorced, it is not good for purity, for in that case 
the angelic virtue is robbed of its first line of defenses and exposed 
to serious danger. When all the defenses have been leveled, resist- 
ance is much more difficult. To tear down barriers never strengthens 
a position, but on the contrary makes the holding of it exceedingly 
precarious. It may, therefore, be said that if the breaking down of 
the existing proprieties does not argue the actual presence of moral 
corruption, it certainly heralds the speedy arrival of a wave of im- 
morality. 

However much men may differ in their philosophical views, they 
agree on the prophylactic value of modesty. The neglect of all ex- 
ternal restraints would inevitably lead to an intolerable coarseness 


and vulgarity of life. The proprieties cannot be violated with im- 


punity. It is always hazardous to approach danger too closely. Ex- 
perience tells us that those who have no regard for the external de- 
cencies of social conventions care little for the virtue for the protec- 


“is a decent reserve or propriety of manner and regard for the rules of taste 
and good breeding. It differs according to person, time, place, and social environ- 
ment, and is not necessarily identical with moral goodness. As a Christian vir- 
tue, modesty consists in the habitual avoidance of whatever is apt to arouse the 
sexual passions, either in oneself or in others” (A Handbook of Moral Theo- 
logy. By the Rev. Antony Koch, D.D.; adapted and translated by Arthur Preuss ; 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company). “Besides the greater virtues into which 
temperance enters as a component, we may consider some smaller ones, which 
conduce to the perfection of a man’s character, and which restrain him from ir- 
regularities which do not amount to serious sin. Modesty is one of these. It 
is a virtue which controls the external demeanor. This is a small matter in 
comparison with the graver precepts of the law. It is quite possible for con- 
siderable defects of this kind to coexist with great and solid virtues. Yet the 
interior disposition and the outward comportment are closely allied” (Bishop 
James Bellord, D.D., Meditations on Christian Dogma). 
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tion of which the latter have been devised.* There are some who 
boast that they can dispense with these safeguards, but this is usually 
an idle boast. 

It is interesting to see what thoughtful men have to say on the 
problem. What is serviceable we can retain; the rest we may re- 
ject. It is necessary to go into details, on account of the confusion 
of ideas which prevails with regard to this subject in our days. Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross, the well-known sociologist of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, recently declared “that a weakening of restraint 
between the sexes has occurred throughout the country, and that six 
hundred sociologists of the United States were united in the opinion 
that a rapid deterioration of the race will follow, unless some way 
can be found to build up the barriers of restraint again.” He is not 
the first one to deplore the excessive freedom of social intercourse 
that exists between the sexes in the younger set. Apparently, these 
young people think that there is no danger for them and that they are 
proof against every temptation. They might be told that human 
nature is to-day what it was centuries ago and that the carnal pas- 
sions are likely to flare up at the slightest provocation.* Here is the 
testimony of another observer of things and times: “Modesty,” 
says Mr. John A. W. Haas, President of Muhlenberg College, “may 
be restraint of our whole demeanor in life, but it is specifically the 
control of dress and manners in the direction of the privacy of our 
sex-life, and the avoidance of everything that leads to the seductive- 
ness and allurement of sex. Shame can be a reaction of guilt after 
we have committed the sexually immodest and wrong act. But 
it can also be a preventive virtue through which we recognize the 
protection of the physical. Animals have no shame. Shame is the 


3’ Thus Dr. J. Elliot Ross, C. S. P., speaking of artists who claim the right to 
defy the conventions of society, says: “Art students congregated in great cities, 
such as Paris, have an unenviable reputation for immorality, and their conduct 
justifying this reputation is probably partly due to painting from the nude” 
(Christian Ethics; New York, The Devin-Adair Company; 1923). 

* With full justice, Dr. George Byrne writes: “The fundamental principles of 
asceticism can never change, as human nature does not change. ‘The body is 
still sown in weakness, the struggle of the flesh lusting against the spirit is as 
strong for us as it was for St. Paul and his hearers. Modern science which ad- 
vances physical health cannot eradicate the heritage of concupiscence, left by 
original sin” (“Non-Catholic Ideals of Asceticism,” in The Month, September, 
1924). Those who advocate a relaxation of outward restraints seem to be bliss- 
fully unaware of the sinister possibilities of corrupt human nature; yet the oc- 
currences of which they read in the daily papers ought to be quite sufficient to 
enlighten them in this matter. 
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testimony of the rise of human, rational nature above the animal 
world.”* . 


It is perfectly true that outward manners are not virtues, but it is 
not less true that they serve as a powerful protection against the ap- 
proach of temptation. It is thus that Dr. Samuel S. Drury looks on 
the matter when he writes: “Perhaps it is manners only that are 
wrong; the apparent revolt may be only against transitory stand- 
ards. We must guard against the deeper evil, because manners are 
the protecting armor of morals and when manners are abandoned 
the nature is rudely exposed. Serviceable manners every age must 
have, but even if manners alone were suffering, we shall not help 
our young people by merely treating symptoms.’ 


Mopesty Asserts MAn’s SPIRITUAL NATURE 


The purpose of modesty is not only to remove temptation and to 
shield us against the allurements of sex, but also to emphasize the 
spiritual nature of man. It does this by drawing away attention 
from the animal phase of human nature and revealing to the eye 
only those portions of the human body that are expressive of the 
spiritual side of man’s nature, or the special instruments of mind; 
the countenance and the hands.” It is a protest against that con- 


5“The more independence a woman has,” remarks Prof. G. L. Duprat, “the 
more she must abstain from provoking in man those sensual feelings which are 
founded on a lack of respect for the moral person, and which have as their ef- 
fect brutal aggressions or insidious tactics which are more characteristic of the 
lower animals” (Morals: A Treatise on the Psycho-sociological Bases of 
Ethics; translated by W. J. Greenstreet, M.A., F.R.A.S.; New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). Along the same lines Prof. Robert Michels writes: “On this 
view, the sentiment of modesty is a consequence of fear; or, if you will, a pre- 
ventive measure,'a means of defense for woman in her resistance to the uncon- 
trolled sexual desires of the male. This defensive character of modesty is mani- 
fest even to-day. . . . It has often been maintained that the sentiment of 
modesty originates in man’s desire to conceal his kinship with his animal ances- 
tors” (Sexual Ethics: A Study of Borderland Questions; same publisher). If 
the latter sentiment be true we can readily understand why, in an age when 
man boasts of his animal descent, modesty has almost disappeared to the van- 
ishing point. The idea is confirmed by Camille Melinaud, who says: “La pudeur 
c’est la honte de Vanimalité qui est en nous” (La psychologie de la pudeur). 


6 “What are our young people seeking in their apparent revolt from the moral 
standards of an earlier day?” in The Influence of the Church on Modern Prob- 
lems; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922 


7 This view is also held by Dr. Fr. Paulsen. “The original purpose of clothing, 
he writes, “was partly to protect, partly to decorate the body, and to reveal the 
importance of the wearer. Its negative object was to conceal the animal portions 
of the body, leaving only the face, the symbol of the spiritual powers, uncov- 
ered” (A System of Ethics; translated by Dr. Frank Thilly; New York). Im- 
modesty on this basis would ‘bespeak a lack of appreciation of the finer and more 
elevated side of our nature and a leaning towards animalism. 
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ception of man which views him only as the member of an animal 
species, and proclaims him as endowed with the unique prerogatives 
of a distinct person that has an end in itself and is not merely the 
means for the realization of the species. The attacks on modesty, 
consequently, come from those who deny the spiritual nature and 
higher destiny of man and who are satisfied to assign him exclu- 
sively to the animal kingdom. They assume that there is no disso- 
nance in human nature, because man is all animal and nothing else. 
These theories are more common than we think and they uncon- 
sciously influence many more who really do not profess, but rather 
abhor them. Among the representatives of rank naturalism stands 
out Miss Ellen Key, whose books, unfortunately, are widely read. 
Arguing against Dr. F. W. Foerster, who opposes her views on love 
and marriage, she writes: “These views in the ascetic conception of 
life are, as I have said, natural. But he to whom the aim of life is 
life itself feels the same reverence for its sensual as for its spiritual 
demands. He knows there is immoral asceticism, just as there is 
immoral sensual passion—immoral, because it is not uplifting to 
humanity or the individual. . . . Either we believe that the 
sensual instincts are pitfalls and obstacles, or we regard them as 
guides in the upward movement of life on a par with reason and 
conscience. If we hold the latter opinion, then we know 

that passion produces great and beautiful effects, which duty can- 
not achieve. . . . The old morality that still claims the right 
to be considered the only morality is built upon a conception of life 
according to which the divine resides exclusively in the spirit and the 
will, not in the body and its instincts and impulses. The new moral- 
ity, on the other hand, does not regard the spiritual as hostile to the 
physical, nor does it call every manifestation of nature divine. It 
sees in the sensual and the spiritual the two forms of the divine and 
it holds that the divine reveals itself the more clearly the more the 
bodily and the spiritual pervade each other.”® 


8 Love and Ethics; New York, B. W. Huebsch. Of course, there may be an 
immoral asceticism, but it is infinitely less frequent than immoral sensuality. 
Man is not by far so prone to fall into ascetical excesses as he is to indulge in 
sensual excesses. This warning against undue suppression of our animal nature 
is hardly necessary; but the flesh has at all times possessed more advocates than 
the spirit. Dr. Anton Nystrom strikes the same note and proclaims the glories 
of the flesh. “A new, modern love-cult,” he says, “has, as a reaction against 
asceticism, appeared in our times and it comes forward with constantly new 
creations on the field of the fine arts, creations which slorify love and woman. 
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Such theories are contrary to experience. The trouble with man 
is that when the animal side is not restrained it dominates. Natural- 
ism invariably leads to animalism. Man will either live above the 
level of the animal or below it. He cannot live on the same level. 
We must exercise unremitting control over the lower self, or it will 
luxuriate and sap the strength of the spiritual self. We cannot let 
ourselves go; for then we will slip to unforeseen depths. Nature 
must continually be elevated, since the gravitational downward pull 
never for one moment abates or diminishes. We find a parallel of 
this downward tendency, so manifest in the moral and spiritual 
world, in the realm of plant life. A plant brought to a high degree 
of perfection by careful cultivation will speedily revert to its primi- 
tive condition and degenerate into a weed if the care that has been 
bestowed on it is withdrawn and it is left to itself. Only a continued 
upward pull can prevent it from deteriorating. Even as in the phy- 
sical, so in the moral world the law of deterioration works inexor- 
ably. All theories, therefore, that deny the fatal bias in human 
nature and, as a consequence, deny the need of discipline, restraint 
and repression, inevitably lead to the degradation of man. However 
much naturalism would like to pose as man’s friend, it is in reality 
his deadliest enemy.° 


The new morality cannot approve of asceticism, as it is in opposition to happi- 
ness and enjoyment of life. It is dreariness and thus contrary to nature; it 
disturbs its functions, yes, it excites disgust for that which nature has made beau- 
tiful, pleasant and lovable. The highest principle of life, love, should not be dis- 
figured by unnatural ideas of the sinfulness of the sensual, ideas which, life it- 
self opposing, have spoiled nature and made innumerable people perish in agonies 
of supposed sin and guilt” (The Natural Laws of Sexual Life; translated from 
the Swedish by Carl Sandzen, A.M., M.D., Ph.D.; St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany). The learned doctor who shows such fine pity for the victims of asceticism, 
of course, has never heard of the ravishes wrought by undisciplined sensuality 
and the tragedies that come in the wake of uncontrolled passion. 


One might object that these destructive theories after all circulate only in a 
restricted coterie and that they leave the mass of the people unaffected. Not so. 
Our periodicals are reeking with just that kind of stuff. A recent issue of what 
is looked upon as a decent and conservative magazine could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of having its little fling at the old morality. In answer to a protest against 
licentious screen productions and a plea for censorship, it frivolously remarks: 
“But Mr. deMille’s ideas about these things do not strike us as immoral We 
don’t see that the current attitude of keeping them under cover is accomplishing 
a great deal. The ostrich theory is pretty well outworn. Give ideas air, and if 
there is no fuel in them they will soon burn out. But perhaps that is contrary to 
the doctrine of man’s fundamental depravity and the idea that he must be pro- 
tected from himself on all possible occasions” (Scribner's Magazine, November, 
1924). Here we have it in a popular magazine that finds its way into many a 
Christian and, no doubt, Catholic home; the denial of the original taint. The 
atmosphere of naturalism that pervades the whole country need no longer aston- 
ish us if such doctrines are broadcast and proposed with the utmost assurance. 

Modesty and shame are based on a deep-seated disharmony in human nature 
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The question of modesty, then, has profound philosophical impli- 
cations. If treated with any degree of thoroughness, it issues into 
problems of world view and interpretation of life and human nature. 
The conflict between us and the advocates of a greater freedom in 
matters of sex morality does not lie on the surface of things. It 
touches on basic differences. It is, in the last analysis, a conflict 
over the nature of man. Accordingly, there is no possibility of a 
reconciliation. Nor can we agree to any compromise. It is our duty 
fearlessly to uphold the dignity of man and to safeguard his spiritual 
interests, even though we incur the wrath and ridicule of those who 
idly prate of a state of beautiful harmony existing in the members of 
man and who laugh to scorn the dogma of original sin. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


They cannot be rightly understood by those who deny the fall of man. Hohenem- 
ser, a modern psychologist, comes very near the truth. “Even Hohenemser—who 
argues that for the perfect man there could be no shame, because shame rests 
on an inner conflict in one’s own personality, and the perfect man knows no inner 
conflict—believes that, since humanity is imperfect, modesty possesses a high and, 
indeed, symptomatic value, for its presence shows that according to the meas- 
ure of man’s ideal personality, his valuations are established” (Havelock Ellis, 
Studies in the Psychology of Sex; Vol. I: The Evolution of Modesty; Phila- 
delphia, F. A. Davis Company). What must be thought of our age so utterly 
heedless of modesty may be gathered from the following paragraph: “Dugas 
goes further, and asserts that the idea of modesty develops with human develop- 
ment, and forever takes on new and finer forms” (L.c.). If this is so, then our 
civilization is evidently not on the ascending curve, but rather on the decline. 














THE HOLY YEAR OF JUBILEE 
By E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


I. The Holy Year 


“Thou shalt sanctify the fiftieth year, and shalt proclaim remission to all the 
inhabitants of thy land: for it is the year of Jubilee” (Leviticus xxv. 10). 


NATURE AND ORIGIN OF THE JUBILEE 


It is an instinct deeply imbedded in human nature to celebrate 
the anniversary of important events, and we are all perfectly 
familiar with the idea of commemorating the silver and golden 
jubilees of the priesthood, religious profession, or marriage. It 
found expression in the religious legislation of the Old Law, and 
like many other Jewish customs has continued in the New Law of 
Christ, who came not to destroy but to fulfill, Under the Mosaic 
law every fiftieth year was solemnly observed as a time of remission 
of temporal bonds and debts, and it was inaugurated by the blowing 
of a trumpet on the Day of Atonement. All slaves were to be 
emancipated, land could be redeemed, debts were to be remitted and 
usury forbidden. We have no means of knowing to what extent 
and under what conditions these legal provisions were observed by 
the Jews, but their principles were preached as ideals to be followed, 
and they certainly had an effect of discouraging the desire for 
wealth, and bringing about a more merciful relation between 
different classes of the population. 

Christ Our Lord adopted the Jubilee phraseology from Isaias 
when he spoke for the first time in the synagogue at Nazareth: “To 
preach deliverance to the captives, and sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of reward” (Luke iv. 19. Isaias Ixi). The 
Christian Church has followed its Master, by taking all that was 
good in the custom and ceremonial of the Jews, and, as it were, 
baptizing it, so that the holy year of the Christian is not one of 
material renovation and temporal remission, but of deep spiritual 
growth and eternal forgiveness. 
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PURPOSE OF THE JUBILEE 


Its observance in the early centuries is lost in obscurity, and it 
is not till the Middle Ages that we have certain indications of its 
observance by the Church. The periods of its observance have 
changed somewhat, but have at length for nearly four centuries 
become settled in a recurrent period of twenty-five years. Through 
all these centuries the holy year has always been regarded by the 
faithful as a religious event in the deepest significance. The occasion 
of the Jubilee offered a good opportunity for renovating and adorn- 
ing ecclesiastical edifices. In Rome many costly alterations and 
repairs have been effected at these times. But it is not with material 
things that the great celebration is concerned. It is a time of great 
spiritual activity, like a retreat or a mission offered to the whole 
world, when the faithful are urged, by the supreme authority of 
the Church, to repentance, amendment of life and growth in sanc- 


tity. Some of the most successful missionary efforts of the saints, 
like St. Alphonsus, were made during the year of Jubilee. It is a 
time of spiritual vigor not only for individual souls, but for the 


whole community of the faithful and through them it is a drawing 
of the whole human race nearer to Jesus Christ. To bring this about 
more effectively, the Church which has received from Christ the 
power of binding and loosing, offers a Plenary Indulgence of 
unusual solemnity, and widely extends the powers of confessors. 
But though the Indulgence is an essential part of the holy year, it 
would be a mistake to regard it as the “end all” and “be all” of the 
celebration. What is the intention and purpose of the Church in 
proclaiming this solemnity? The Holy Father, the shepherd of all 
the faithful, has clearly made it known. Beyond the general and 
permanent intention, which is the only object of the Church in this 
world, namely the exaltation of Christ and the salvation of souls, the 
Holy Father has expressed a threefold wish. It is that peace should 
be restored in the whole world, peace inscribed on the heart of man 
as a result of divine charity, not merely the written peace of inter- 
national treaties; it is, secondly, that all non-Catholics may seek 
refuge in the true Church of Christ; and finally, that the affairs of 
Palestine may be settled in a manner consistent with the most sacred 
rights of the Catholic religion (Bull “Jnfinita Dei” May 2gth, 1924). 
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These are the special objects of the Jubilee of 1925, for which all 
the faithful are urged to pray; and for those who wish to gain the 
great indulgence of which we are going to speak next. Prayer for 
this intention of the Holy Father is a necessary condition to be 
observed. 


II. The Great Indulgence 
Its NATURE AND ORIGIN 


At the beginning of the year 1300, the faithful flocked to Rome 
in great numbers. There was a persistent tradition among them 
that the Holy Father was accustomed to grant an indulgence of 
unusual solemnity at the beginning of each century, and they came 
expecting that this ancient custom would again be observed. Curi- 
ously enough, no documents could be found in support of this very 
living tradition, but the Pope, Boniface VIII, willingly granted the 
request and proclaimed “a most full pardon and remission” to all 
who fulfilled the conditions. Those conditions are substantially the 
same now as then. It must be remembered that a plenary indulgence 
in those days was a far more unusual and extraordinary concession 
than it is now. An indulgence is a remission not of sin, but of the 
temporal punishment which remains due after the guilt has been 
forgiven. We cannot enter now on the doctrine of indulgences. 
The doctrine is based on the fact that all the faithful are bound 
together as one body in Christ; He is the Head, we are the members ; 
He is the Vine, we are the branches. Through this mystical union, 
the merits of Christ and the saints are applied to our souls; and the 
Church, the dispenser of the mysteries of God, uses the power of 
binding and loosing by applying these merits to us, authoritatively 
remitting the punishment due to our sins. The Jubilee indulgence 
is a plenary one entailing a full, not merely a partial remission of the 
punishment due to forgiven sin. 

To any Catholic the meaning of indulgences is quite familiar, but 
to most of us a certain difficulty will arise with regard to the Jubilee 


remission. Why, you will ask, all this unusual commotion and 
ceremony over the indulgence of the holy year, since a plenary 
indulgence can be obtained practically at any time and on far less 
arduous conditions? The answer is simple. The doctrine is clear 
and positive, and it is the intention of the Church in the grant of all 
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plenary indulgences, that the penitent should obtain full remission of 
punishment. But it is extremely uncertain, and a matter of specula- 
tion, to what extent the individual actually benefits. In the first 
place the indulgence is only absolutely plenary when a person is 
contrite for all the sins he has committed. In the second place—and 
far more to our present question—every indulgence depends on 
definite conditions being observed; these conditions are always 
human actions, such as prayers or reception of the sacraments, which 
can be performed with more or less fervor and with varying 
degrees of perfection ; the way in which these conditions are observed 
must evidently have a great deal to do with gaining the favor 
promised on their observance. So the average Catholic is content 
to gain indulgences to the extent intended by the Church in the 
divine plan of our salvation, and he knows that if his fulfillment of 
the conditions is not sufficiently fervent, he will benefit according to 
his dispositions (Canon 926). 

The ordinary plenary indulgence may perhaps be gained by 
comparatively few people, owing to the imperfection of their dispo- 
sitions, but on the unique occasion of the Jubilee conditions are 
imposed, which are sufficiently penitential in character to bring the 
full effect of the remission within the reach of the majority of the 
faithful who fulfill them. On the rare occasions of the Jubilee the 
Church wishes to go to the extreme limit to which the power of 
the keys extends; and in order to bring out into stronger relief the 
great indulgence of the holy year, most other indulgences applicable 
to the living during this year are suspended altogether. The privi- 
leges of the Jubilee are so ample, and their observance so fruitful, 
that the Church wishes the attention of her children to be fixed on 
the Jubilee to the exclusion of other spiritual privileges. One is 
bound to hear again this year the ordinary Protestant misconception, 
that the Jubilee indulgence is a particularly attractive kind which 
remits the guilt of sin without the burden of contrition and con- 
fession. Nothing could be more ridiculous and false. The remis- 
sion of the punishment not of the guilt; therefore it is absolutely 
impossible for anyone to gain it unless he is in a state of grace. 
Hence to ensure this state of grace, the most vital and important of 
all the conditions imposed is that the faithful are bound to go to 
Confession and receive Holy Communion. 
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We come now to an essential element in the great indulgence— 
the Roman pilgrimage. Next year it will be applied to the whole 
world, without this obligation; but during 1925 it is gained 
normally by making the pilgrimage to Rome, since it is the purpose 
of the holy year to turn the minds of the faithful towards the center 
of Christendom and the Vicar of Christ. 


Its PurRPosE 


“T am the door. By me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved” 
(John x. 9). Christ who said “I am the door”, said to Peter “To 
thee I give the keys.” The holy year from its earliest beginnings has 
had, as one of its chief objects, the attraction of the faithful to 
Rome. The practice of making pilgrimages to holy places is older 
than Christianity, and is the expression of a deep religious instinct. 
The Jews went three times a year to Jerusalem and Our Lord Him- 
self observed the custom. For centuries after Christ it was the 
dearest wish of His followers to visit the Holy Land. With no less 
force, all through the ages of Faith, the journey to Rome was 
regarded as one of the most worthy of all pilgrimages. In days 
when communications were difficult, the pilgrimage kept alive the 
great fact of the unity of the Church, with Peter as its center upon 
earth. 

In these days every Catholic realizes this fundamental truth, but 
there are degrees of conviction. Therefore the Church encourages 
the pilgrimage to Rome, both for its link with the tradition and 
customs of the past, and for its own sake. No Catholic can pray 
at the tombs of the apostles, visit the shrines of martyrs and saints, 
and hear the voice of the Vicar of Christ without deepening his 
loyalty and affection towards the One Holy Catholic Apostolic and 
Roman Church. O Roma Felix! 

“O happy Rome, made holy now, 
By these two martyrs’ precious blood, 


Earth’s best and fairest cities bow, 
By thy superior claims subdued” (I Vespers, SS. Peter and Paul). 


It is still, and will always be, the ambition of a good Catholic to 
visit the Mother Church of Christendom, where Christ’s Vicar on 
earth is ruling the Church of God, and confirming the Faith of his 
brethren. It is an essential feature of the holy year, and the Holy 
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Father has issued a most loving invitation, exhorting all who are 
able to do so, not to spare fatigue, trouble and expense in making 
the Roman pilgrimage, since men do not spare themselves these 
things in their anxiety for earthly goods. A certain number of 
visits to the four great Basilicas of Rome is a necessary condition 
for the normal gaining of the Jubilee indulgence. These Basilicas 
are: St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, the Lateran, “the Mother and Head of 
all the churches of the city and of the world,” and St. Mary Major’s, 
the chief Church of Rome dedicated to our Lady. 

We ought to remember therefore the Faith of bygone ages, when 
pilgrims of every class made the pilgrimage to Rome. It is not 
possible for all to do so, but the Holy Father urges those who are 
able, to visit the Vicar of Christ. It is sometimes the wealthier 
people who stand most in need of a revigorated faith. The journey 
and its fatigue may not be attractive to them, but it is precisely in 
this that the penitential value of the pilgrimage consists, and it is 
exactly by these arduous conditions that the great indulgence may 
be surely obtained. 

For the rest of the faithful, who are unable to make the journey 
—no matter how greatly they desire to do so—the full privileges of 
the Jubilee will be extended next year. But even this year certain 
classes of the faithful are privileged to gain the indulgence. They 
include nuns, invalids and working people.* From what has already 
been said the conditions which must be observed are: Confession 
and Communion, Prayer for the Pope’s intention and the perfor- 
mance of some other pious works imposed by the confessor to take 
the place of the Roman pilgrimage. The indulgence may not be 
gained more than twice, except by those who go to Rome. 


*For full information about these classes, see p. 396 of this issue. 





PETTY JEALOUSY IN THE RECTORY 
A Diagnosis and Remedy 
By M. C. Cassy 


Observing, with some alarm, the readiness with which even the 
old Church accepts all the curious devices of modern living, one 
cannot fail to wonder if there will be a time when it will also adjust 
its old philosophy of the mind and will to the daring conclusions of 
New Thought and science, and let its Busembaums and Puffendorfs 
go the way of the swallow-tail coat and stove-pipe hat. And, though 
this might seem a pleasant speculation to some of us; to anyone with 
even a book-agent’s knowledge of the conflicting theories which 
claim to solve the whole mystery of our mental processes, the possi- 
bility of substitution or even reconciliation is rather shadowy. It 
is easy enough to accept the modern ways of moving, and communi- 
cating, and making noise, but it is quite difficult to accept any given 
single, scientific explanation of modern light or sound. In other 
words, it is a simple matter to change from the old grey horse to 
a Studebaker six, or from kerosene lamps to Mazdas and trick 
morris chairs; but, when science tries to tell you that your rather 
gluttonous inclination is due to your subconscious tiger-complex, 
or that your bad temper is due to a disaffection of the adrenals— 
well, you say it may be so; but for the present one prefers to hold 
that such evidences of the primitive passions are the result of the 
far-off darkened understanding and weakened will, and the ancient 
“cussedness.” Hence, though it may be true to say that the prog- 
nosis of anger shows chronic pernicious dissociation of the person- 
ality with defensive hatred, and eccentric paranoid compensations of 
pernicious deterioration, it is less profound and less absurd to say 
that “it is an unphilosophic emotion which disturbs the circulation, 
the stomach, and social intercourse.” 

It may be, even, that fifty years from now the theological culpa- 
bility of sin and passion will be diagnosed like typhoid fever, by 
pathologists; and neurologists and psychoanalysts will be the pre- 
scription clerks. And then one wonders what dram they would 
prescribe for an alcoholic complex. But the point is, right now, any 
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one of these theories which calls sins, “neuroses,” and passions, 
“psychoses,” may have a bit of truth; but, while they are being 
evolved from cumbersome wordiness and evident absurdity, it might 
be well for us who are, you might say, the old family practitioners 
of philosophy, or the honorable members of the conservative right 
wing of thought, and so forth, to sit down and find out how much 
is actually known, and how much we know about this passion, or 
that passion. 

Leaving aside, then, all those theories which endeavor to give a 
scientific diagnosis and treatment for every vice and virtue, we elect 
to discuss in the old-fashioned way of Burton’s “Anatomy,” a pas- 
sion, or mental tendency which, for argument’s sake, on the authority 
of Cicero, Plutarch, Peter de Blois, Augustine, Bonaventure, and 
Gregory, we will assume to be the most primitive, the most evident, 
and the most deeply-seated of any human passion, namely, jealousy. 
And, even if one should not accept this assumption as fundamentally 
true, we shall not contend for it, because we restrict our argument 
to observations on the manifestation of this passion in priests and 


others with whom they have official commerce in their ministry. 
Quite frequently you will hear it said, that priests are the most 
uncharitable body of men in the world. The speaker is usually a 
young curate. The location is invariably the-top floor of the Rec- 
tory, in which he has just completed two years in the ministry. The 


time is Sunday night; the company another curate; and the atmos- 
phere is smoky. “Yes, sir, the most uncharitable ‘bunch’ in the 
world.” 

Hearing this time and again, and understanding that the state- 
ment referred to priests in their relation to one another, and that 
generally it had no connection with benevolence, or philanthropy, I 
decided to get to the bottom of it. And, sure enough, after a great 
deal of poking, I discovered the statement to be a half-truth, truly 
spoken ; and that the original oracle was not Judas, or Simon Magus, 
or Cassius, or Bacchus, or Croesus, or Hera, but our old Shake- 
spearean friend: “the green-eyed monster.” 

Of course, Shakespeare knew a great deal about the rather baffling 
passion of jealousy, otherwise he could not have created Iago, or 
Cassius, or Richard the Third, or Macbeth even,—but not any more 
than Dante, who has Judas and Cassius dangling out of the mouth 
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of Lucifer in the lowest pit of Hell, or any more than Aristophanes, 
or Milton, or Spencer, or even the obscure rhymer who wrote: 


“Her arrows next she takes of pointed steel 
For sight too small, but terrible to feel.” 

Indeed, if literature is the mirror of life, one can be satisfied that 
jealousy is one of the most persistent tendencies of human character. 
For in every play, and every story almost, one may find, if only in 
_ dim outline, the shadowy form of this many-headed monster—this 
Protean passion. And no matter what form it assumes, or what 
character it possesses, it always has the unmistakable mark of vice. 
In brief, secular literature almost invariably portrays jealousy, nega- 
tively. But this is not accurate; and it is not true of the Scriptural 
delineations. For while the sacred writers, with firm and unerring 
stroke, bring out in bold outline the vicious countenance of the 
monster, they do not neglect the picture of the man burning with 
zeal for his father’s house. Nevertheless, though accurately jeal- 
ousy is a passion, and therefore capable of inclining towards good, 
the fact is, it is rarely positive without being negative. And, hence, 
though zelus, which is the Latin for jealousy, may sometimes be 
mixed with sanctity in such nice proportion that you have a saint or 
psalmist, more often the true balance is not struck, and zelus becomes 
zealot, and zelo, zelomania. Now this is not so true of the other 
cardinal passions. Pride, for instance, which is generally agreed to 
be the mother of every vice—though I hold jealousy to be just as 
basic, biologically, at all events, it is more primitive,—pride, I say, 
has a very distinct positive form, a gracious vesture indeed. As 
Walt Whitman says, “The full spread of pride of man is calming 
and excellent to the soul.” But jealousy is nearly always, “the queen 
of torments, and the king of torturers.” 

Now, whether theologians will receive jealousy and envy as syno- 
nymous, I do not know. And so we might venture to translate the 
Latin “invidia” into the Anglo-Saxon “jealousy,” especially since 
we do not change the sex of the word, and Scripture makes jealousy 
a purely female vice. Anyway, it does not make a particle of 
difference, because all admit envy to be the mother of jealousy, 
though we hold the contrary to be true. 


But any survey of jealousy is incomplete and incomprehensible, 
unless we understand that the word itself originally came from the. 
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French word “‘jealousie,’ which means Venetian blind now—latticed 
originally. And the very word, even if you only roll it over on your 
tongue, gives you an idea of the complexity of this passion. But 
just consider the lattice-blind. Truly the queen of torments and the 
king of torturers. You can look out, but you cannot look in. You 
can see others, but they cannot see you. Result: you are suspected 
of peeping when you are not. Now if envy and anger shorten a 
man’s days, so will the lattice-blind. And if, according to the theo- 
logians, it is ex suo genere grave contra caritatem then jealousy is 
ex suo genere a confounded nuisance. So in whatever aspect jeal- 
ousy appears in actual life, and in individual character, it will always 
be found to be a disagreeable accomplishment for ourselves and 
others. 

Now though an accurate analysis of jealous phenomena in man 
or beast might help us to form a complete notion of its nature—or 
even to arrange a symptomatical table showing its relation to sex, 
or age, or environment—it would not leave us any better equipped 
for treating a particular case. So for our purpose, it is sufficient 
to know that jealousy is “in se” undesirable, and, in a general way, 
the contrary of Charity. 

Returning, then, to the proposition that priests are the most 
uncharitable body of men in the world. Respondendum est: dis- 
tinguo;—1. All priests,—totaliter. Nego. Some priests,—singu- 
lariter. Concedo. 2. Ad min. partem. Iterum distinguo. Most,— 
In sensu, majus quam alios. Nego. In sensu Americano. Concedo. 
Nego, cons. et consq. et explico. 

First of all, we assume that uncharitableness in the hypothetical 
proposition is a complex word used for charity’s sake to express a 
multiplicity of unkindnesses of which the vis movens is jealousy. 
In other words, it is used negatively in the sense of the Pauline 
corrollaries, viz.: “Charity envieth not, or dealth not perversely.” 
But jealousy is puffed up, rejoiceth in iniquity, is ambitious, is 
angry, and ready to believe everything that is said about the other 
fellow. Now it is not true to say that priests in this respect are more 
uncharitable and, therefore, more jealous than any other body or 
society of men. But it is true to say that jealousy manifests itself 
in priests more commonly by petty uncharitable acts than in other 
classes of men. Nevertheless, on the general hypothesis, it would 
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be truer to say that married men as a class, that is, qua married, 
not qua preacher, plumber, or painter, are, as a whole, more con- 
sistently and acutely jealous than, let us say, single men and priests 
qua single, or old men, qua old, for the reason that though the 
dominant provocation of the three would be sexual, in married men 
it would be personal and intense, and in the other two it would be 
impersonal or indifferent and inactive. And still you cannot say 
that married men are more jealous than any other class, because 
they may be totally unaffected by the fundamental irritants, and 
secrete freely their jealous bile at the sight of their bookkeeper’s 
“bandolined” hair. But priests, as a class, are not provoked by, and 
do not evoke the intense and maniacal manifestations of jealousy 
that other classes of men are liable to, because what we will arbi- 
trarily call the three fundamental irritants; viz., sex, social place, 
and economic success are largely dormant, if not paralyzed in them. 
And, on that account, assuming without biological demonstration 
that their jealous glands are as active as any human being’s, they 
are the most logical victims of petty irritations ; and so, sad to relate, 
the most suitable subjects of petty jealousies. 

Now, of course, any particular individual priest may eliminate 
himself by a biological falsehood from this conclusion, but the rest 
of us, as direct descendants of Adam and Eve, and with many things 
in common with the horse and the ass, will humbly accept our un- 
fortunate jealousy complex even though, “of all the passions of the 
mind thou vilest art.” 

Before proceeding to detail the particular symptoms of petty jeal- 
ousy, which we might call the “priestly variety,” it is well to set 
down a few further general observations on the nature and tenden- 
cies of this passion. First of all, we ought to know that it is elusive. 
It hides from itself, and conceals itself from others. So Byron says: 
“Yet he was jealous, though he did not know it, for jealousy dis- 
likes the world to know it.” And the stronger the passion the thicker 
the mask. It is like pride in that respect, or even like anger. The 
deeper it runs, the more silent it becomes. So when little people are 
jealous of the great, then, as the poet says: “Slight peevish insects 
round a genius rise, as a bright day awakes the world of flies.” 
But when genius is jealous of genius, then you have that most lethal 
form of the disease which is sometimes known as “literary or silent 
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jealousy.” So Plato was jealous of Zeno, Petrarch of Dante, 
Corneille of Racine, and Voltaire of Corneille. For, in the case of 
high-born men, the fever silently consumes, while in the low it merely 
glows into an ugly rash. Therefore, as the theologians say, the 
sadness that is felt at the good of another, in so far as it is estimated 
as one’s own evil or less good, increases in proportion to the degree 
of good in the emulating subject and coveted object. So melan- 
cholia, which is rarely found in small minds, can be very often 
traced to jealousy. 

But there is no diagnosis accurate unless one understands that the 
passion is at once a cause and effect. That is to say, if we arouse 
jealousy in others, it is because we have the cause of it in ourselves. 
Hence you rarely ever find people jealous of fools, simpletons or 
drunkards. But if one happens to be good to look at, and to have 
luxuriant hair, or cause the admiration of the girls, then you are 
probably stepping on the corns of some other egotist who spends all 
his spare time baptizing the original sins of his nature. And I am 
inclined to think that priests, more than any other class, are more 
provocative of jealousy than possessed of it. or instance, it is 
quite certain that a disillusioned married man is quite jealous, with- 
out any reason, of a handsome celibate. And, from observation, it 
is even more certain that a bald rector may be violently jealous of his 
assistant’s curly hair. 

However that may be, if we keep those principles which we have 
outlined in mind, we have sufficient knowledge to skilfully diagnose 
any jealous complex in ourselves and others with whom we come 
into “official” contact. But we must restrict it to “official,” for we 
have no concern for the developments of the passion in any unsanc- 


tioned or clandestine relationship. 


Now consider ourselves, whether as rectors or curates. What- 
ever we may not have, we always have some quality which is 
liable to evoke the jealousy of our peers and lords, or underlings, 
and even those of the laity who are ardently apprehensive of our 
calling. So the first assistant is quite distressed when he is told that 
the rector looks as young as he does. And while the spinster 
organist is frankly distressed, because Father’s keyless voice mars 
her accompaniment, said first assistant, with fluted tenor, loves to 
hear him sing. It may be that jealousy, as one Doctor Crane affirms, 
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is the pang of wounded vanity,—but it is far more probable that 
jealousy is the mother of vanity. Therefore, if you discover that 
the rector carries a pocket-comb, and manicures his finger nails, 
which is a most praiseworthy vanity, do not nevertheless torture him 
with vasolined coiffure and pink finger tips. It is far more charitable 
to cultivate a personal vanity in which he is not interested, like pink 
shirts, or spats. His jealousy then will generally confine itself to 
poking fun. But if the good rector had neither tongue nor eye for 
your brand new Burnsides and fancy cane, then you are treading 
dangerous ground. | 

Of course, the rectors of our large city churches will not admit 
for an instant that they have any jealousy or vanity, or any such 


primitive tendency, but the poor assistant knows better. But know- 
ing will not help them a bit if they forget that Father’s vanity is 
the result of Father’s jealousy, and his uncharitable remarks the 
most natural expression of it. Take preaching, for instance. The 
rector is quite certain that there is no assistant in captivity who could 


preach a sermon combining dignity, and power, and length, and 
expression, and versatility, as he could. And if there is any parish- 
ioner dumb enough to sound the assistant’s oratorical praises in 
the rector’s presence,—well, he does not think much of the judg- 
ment of the critic, and, later on, by way of reprisal, he will accuse 
the assistant, or rather paternally inform him, that Mrs. Deaf-in- 
one-ear did not hear him last Sunday. 

The same is true of the confessional. If young Father happens 
to attract old Father’s covey of choice penitents, he is secretly 
accused of fraud, lenient decisions, and brief absolutions. And if, 
in the flurry of business, he carelessly slams the shutter, he is for- 
mally accused of disturbing the peace, and without trial removed 
to a remote and unfrequented corner. Now, if the assistant knows 
the true source and motive of the master’s decision, he does not 
argue his case, for that adds fuel to the rector’s passion, and turns 
his petty command into a thunderous edict; whereas if he simply 
grabs his breviary, and quietly betakes himself to his allotted corner, 
he at once defeats the petty jealousy of the rector, and stifles the 
emotions of angry jealousy in himself. For jealousy is defeated by 
charity, genuine or feigned, just as anger loses to meekness, false 
or true. But what moral correction or purging syllogism might one 
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offer to a rector? We might say, “noblesse oblige” ; or refer him to 
Shenstone’s definition, “Jealousy is the apprehension of superiority.” 
We do not say, of course, that rectors are more addicted to this 
passion than other grades of the clergy. Much less do we say that 
it is only provoked by the superior qualities of their inferiors. For, 
it is quite apparent, that they may be jealous of bishops, or abbots, 
and other rectors. But considering the intimate communal life of 
the rector and his assistants (which is avoided, by the way, in some 
of the old countries) it is more liable to manifest itself in this in- 
ferior relation. And, inasmuch as the rector is mighty in his own 
house, his jealous vagaries can flourish without even suffering the 
correction of ridicule. 

We might suggest as a remedy, therefore, a more fraternal spirit 
among rectors by organizing a kind of ecclesiastical rotary club. It 
would help considerably ; because rectors are very often gold-plated. 
And one can think of no better way of rubbing the conceit off them 
than by rubbing them against one another. For when their conceit 
disappears, their petty jealousies come to view, and you will usually 
find some brother rector mean enough to pick them out. But we 
hold out no hope for the particular variety who wears a halo, and 
puts himself away in a felt covering. His gold plate never wears 
off, and he is passed on to posterity as an untarnished vessel. 
Nevertheless, no matter what kind of a rector we have to deal with, 
or live with, we will despair if we always remember that any one 
of his uncharitable arrows is poisoned with jealousy, and is aimed 
at us because of our superiority, which easily reflects it back on 
the archer. But we should not glory in this. For very often 
applause, especially self-adulation, like burning sunshine, stirs to 
untimely life our own dormant jealousies, and fills the untilled fields 
of our minds with the rank and unsightly weeds of conceit, which 
are only expected and tolerated in the abandoned gardens of old age. 
So, “when all the mountains clap their hands in joy, and all the 
cataracts thunder, ‘that’s the boy,’ ” it is high time for the most sol- 
emn curate to meditate on his own shortcomings. 

Of course, as Sydney Smith once observed, “all curates hope to 
draw great prizes,” which is a praiseworthy desire. Yet, to their 
honor be it said, there are very few of them, in periods of realiza- 
tion, who will not confess that they have their faults. Older men 
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rarely admit defects; but young men do, being less prudent, and 
more truthful. Nevertheless, it is hard to find a young man, not 
to say a young curate, who confesses his real secret failings, except 
perhaps “sub sigillo.” And since jealousy is essentially a closely 
guarded secret,—a cunning vice which shuns the light,—one is in 
no better position to trail it in young men more than in old men. 
There is this difference and advantage, however, that in youth the 
passion is not so deeply rooted or so malignant, and in its early 
stages it has a great variety of symptoms. And though it is impos- 
sible to enumerate all the symptoms and signs of the beast, we will 
find enough to convince the most high-minded curate that if he has 
not the disease, he has the germ of jealousy; and to remind the 
remainder and ourselves, that we have just as ugly a case, though 
not so stubborn as our esteemed peers,—the rectors. 

One very rarely finds, however, 'a vicious case of jealousy in a 
young priest, unless it is brought on by one of the major irritants ; 
and then, of course, he is outside the pale. In all other respects, 
the young professional celibate will freely respond to all the provo- 
cations to which the young unprofessional bachelor will react. And, 
therefore, though the normal manifestations of jealousy in a curate 
will be petty, just as in a rector, they will be less personal and less 
intense. Nevertheless, the passion, by all counts, is just as firmly 
rooted in the young mind as in mature one. So we do not hesitate 
to tender Iago’s admonition also to the curate: 


“Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy, 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.” 


In youthful minds, however, though the passion is not quite so 
intense, the actual manifestations of jealousy are more varied and 
primitive, for the reason that in us it is not a question of superiority, 
but a painful apprehension of rivalry in cases that are peculiarly 
interesting to us. Nevertheless, it is precisely because priests do not 
understand the manifold workings of this primitive passion in them- 
selves and their brethren, that they are ready to pronounce the entire 
body uncharitable. So it is truly said: 


“Tt is jealousy’s peculiar nature 
To swell small things to great; nay, out of naught 
To conjure much; and then to lose its reason 


Amid the hideous phantoms it has found.” 
Youne. 
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Or, according to Shakespeare: 


“Trifles light as air 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.” 

And we may very well apply these poetical observations to our- 
selves or others who uncharitably peddle the curious actions and 
strange habits of a brother priest who is suffering from merely a 
slight attack of the sexual jealousy complex. Of course, it is not 
recognized as such. He merely causes us pain. And so, curiously 
enough, what one deprecates and deplores in another, is desired, for 
oneself by another more unreasonable form of jealousy. For 
uneasiness or anxiety for another’s welfare or behavior is the surest 
sign that we are envious of him, and most probably for those things 
which are least desirable. “Oh what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet fondly loves.” So when it 
comes to jealousy we are like the dog in the manger. What we 
want, we would not; and what we would not, we want. Therefore, 
any priest who keeps a balance of reason ought not to be disturbed by 
the uncharitableness of his brethren. For whether we like it or not, 
priests are going to keep right on manifesting, in a petty form, all 
the jealousies that men are heir to; and others will find their pleasure 
in ridiculing them. 

(To be continued) 











THE DIVINE OFFICE 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks or BucKFAsT ABBEY 


III. Matins—Prayer at Night 


The Office of Matins is the longest, and by far the most important 
section of our liturgical worship. As the word itself indicates, the 
name Matins—Matutinum—designated originally the Office which 
was said at break of day and which we now call Lauds. Its primitive 
name was Vigilae—the night-watches. The early Christians. gener- 
ally—and the clergy and monks in particular—were wont to sanctify 
the silent hours of the night by the solemn and corporate praise of 
God. It would appear that there was even more than one nocturnal 
meeting, and that the assemblies of the faithful corresponded to the 
night-watches of the Roman army. Hence we get the designation 
Nocturn, or Vigil. It is, of course, impossible to prove categorically 
that the same set of persons assembled in church, at three different 
intervals, each consecutive night. Such a proceeding would have 
made the ordinary avocations of a work-a-day life all but impossible. 
But there is no doubt whatever that the practice of rising at about 
the middle of the night, for the purpose of prayer, is as old as the 
Church herself. 

Prayer during the hours of darkness and silence has ever been one 
of the favorite practices of the saints of allages. An inspired writer 
in the Old Testament tells us that such was his custom: Media 
nocte surgebam ad confitendum tibi (Ps. cxviii.). The ministers of 
the Temple are commanded to praise the Lord in the night-watches: 
Oui statis in domo Domini: in atrius Det nostri; In noctibus extollite 
manus vestras in sancta: et benedicite Dominum! (Ps. cxxxiii.). 
Our divine Lord also warns us, and exhorts us, to watch during the 
hours of the night, for we know not the time of His coming: 
“Watch ye, therefore, for you know not when the lord of the house 
cometh; at even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning” (Mark xiii. 35). 

All the faithful, as a body, were wont to observe, as a matter of 
course, the great Vigil before the feasts of Easter and Pentecost 
and, possibly, of some of the greater solemnities, such as the Epiph- 
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any. However, already in the fifth century there was but one meet- 
ing for prayer and praise, at about the middle of the night. To 
this night Office, properly so called, Lauds were immediately sub- 
joined, at least during the summer months. 

The Rule of St. Benedict is a faithful mirror of that which con- 
stituted the practice both of clerics and of monks during about the 
latter half of the fifth century. The Patriarch of Western Monach- 
ism ordains that during the winter months, when the nights are 
longest, his monks should rise at about the eighth hour of the night: 
ut modice amplius de media nocte pausetur. Lauds are separated 
from the night Office by a fairly long interval, during which, far 
from retiring to rest, the monks are to give themselves to private 
prayer and to the study of the psalms. At all times of the year 
Lauds are to be said at break of day, hence, during the short sum- 
mer nights, there is but the briefest of intervals between the night- 
Office and Matins, which we now call Lauds: “parvissimo intervallo 
custodito, mox Matutini, qui incipiente luce agendt sunt, subsequan- 
tur” (Regula, cap. VIII). 

The early Fathers are eloquent in their praise of nocturnal prayer. 
“Fire does not more efficaciously burn the rust from off iron, than 
prayer in the night consumes the rust of our sins: in the night-time 
our souls are refreshed with heavenly dew, even as the plants are, 
and that which is dried up by the heat of the day is refreshed during 
the night” (St. J. Chrysost. Hom. XXVI. in Act. Ap.). Even 
pagan philosophers understood the spiritual value of the night- 
watches. In Homer one of the Greek heroes is told that it ill 
becomes a leader of the people to sleep through the night, seeing that 
the welfare of so many people is committed to his keeping (Jliad IT). 
In effect, the silent hours of the night are eminently favorable to 
quiet thought and deep reflection. It is when we are freed from the 
vexatious cares of the day, when the garish light of this world no 
longer dazzles our vision, that we begin to understand the true value 
of life and to interpret its many riddles. Such was the experience 
of the royal prophet: “I thought upon the days of old, and I had 
in my mind the eternal years, and I meditated in the night with my 
own heart, and I was exercised, and I swept my spirit” (Ps. Ixxvi. 
6). We know prayer in the night to have been an apostolic prac- 
tice. When Paul and Silas were cast into prison, at Philippi, they 
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prayed in the middle of the night: “Media autem nocte, Paulus et 
Silas orantes, laudabant Deum” (Acts xvi. 25). The incident is 
alluded to in the hymn of Matins on Wednesday : 

“Mentes manusque tollimus, 

Propheta sicut noctibus 

Nobis gerendum praecipit, 

Paulusque gestis censuit.” 

Though we no longer observe the solemn watches of the night, but 
recite our Matins at more convenient hours, the night Office always 
retains its peculiar features. Its chief characteristic is that it stimu- 
lates the mind to serious reflection. Its most important elements are 
the psalms, carefully chosen readings from the Scriptures, the homi- 
lies of the Fathers and the lives of the saints and martyrs of God. 
Hymns, responsories, antiphons and versicles are interspersed 
between psalms and readings, in order to introduce a further element 
of variety and greater movement. 


II. 


Since the psalms form so considerable a portion of the Divine 
Office it will not be out of place here to set down a few considera- 
tions and suggestions which may perhaps prove helpful towards a 
deeper appreciation and understanding of these sublime songs which 
we know to be truly inspired, not only in the loose sense in which a 
piece of poetry may be said to be inspired, but in the sense that they 
have been composed under the direct impulse and prompting of the 
Holy Ghost, “for prophecy came not by the will of man at any time, 
but the holy men of God spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost (II Pet. 
i. 21). It cannot be denied that the psalms are often obscure and 
do not readily yield their secret meaning—study and reflection are 
indispensable if we would understand the mystic burden of the 
songs of Sion. Many psalms are directly prophetic, telling of the 
mysteries of the Incarnation, and the sufferings and glories of the 
Messiah. In them, and through them, we indeed hear the voice of 
Christ Himself—for the psalm is often spoken in the name of the 
divine Descendant of David. St. Augustine, explaining the sixty- 
second psalm, speaks thus to his people: “The psalms which we 
sing were composed at the dictation of the Holy Ghost, ere Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary: all that which we now read, or see, 
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was foretold by these Prophets. . . . This psalm (Ps. Ixii.) is 
spoken in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Head and the 
members. For He is our Head, who was born of Mary, who 
suffered, was buried, rose again, ascended into heaven, and now 
pleads with the Father in our behalf. .-. .” Let us hear the 
psalm and let us understand Christ who speaks in it: “audiamus 
psalmum, et in eo Christum loquentem audiamus” (Enarrat. in ps. 
Ixii.). 

The psalms have a twofold sacredness, inasmuch as Jesus Christ 
Himself made of them the vehicle of His worship of His heavenly 
Father. They became the expression of the sentiments of submis- 
sion, adoration and love with which His divine heart was filled. He 
knew them by heart—and treasured them up in His holy mind. He 
sang them with His disciples. Ere He entered upon His public 
ministry, during the long years of silence, solitude and labor, how 
often did He not unite His voice with the sweet voice of Mary, His 
Mother, and the manly voice of His foster-father, when these three 
holiest of beings sat together, at the close of the day, when the hours 
of toil were over and there was leisure for mutual intercourse. 
Surely, never since the world began, did such accents rise from 
earth to Heaven. Well might the Cherubs and Seraphs interrupt 
their ‘everlasting Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, around the throne of 
God, that they might hearken to the ineffable melodies rising up 
from our sinful earth. That our blessed Lady’s most noble intel- 
ligence was steeped in the knowledge of the sacred Scriptures, and 
the psalms, is made abundantly clear by her own sublime contribu- 
tion to the daily song of the Church. The Magnificat contains the 
quintessence of the Scriptures and could only have been sung by 
one who had long fed upon the Word of God, until every thought 
spontaneously clothed itself in the phraseology of the inspired 
volume. 

There are no hymns, or prayers, of human authorship that can 


stand a comparison with the psalms. The psalter is a priceless in- 
heritance, enhanced by its antiquity and made yet richer by those 
who have used it before handing it down to us. Those very words 
which we have daily and almost hourly upon our lips, were spoken 
by the lips of the saints of the Old and the New Law. These canti- 
cles resounded once through the halls of Solomon’s Temple, and 
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re-echoed through the narrow streets of Jerusalem. They have been 
sung, deep down in the bowels of the earth, among the sepulchres 
of the dead, in the Catacombs of Rome, during three long centuries 
of persecution. Later on they re-echoed first under the golden roofs 
of imperial basilicas; then through the “lengthened aisle” and under 
“the fretted roof” of the noble cathedrals and stately abbey churches 
of the ages of faith. In the darkest forest of Central Africa they 
cheer the exiled missionary; like an echo of home, and a memory 
of youthful days, they gladden the loneliness of the apostles stationed 
in some isle lost in the wastes of the Pacific Ocean. 

In whatever mood we may find ourselves, whatever may be the 
need of the moment, the difficulty of the hour—the words of the 
psalms will ever be found appropriate to the disposition of our souls, 
adapting itself, like the manna of old, to the taste and liking of all: 
paratum panem de celo . . . ommne delectamentum in se haben- 
tem, et omnis saporis suavitatem . . . deserviens uniuscujus- 
que voluntati, ad quod quisque volebat, convertebatur’ (Sap. xvi. 
20, 21). 

The best method of reciting the psalms is to identify ourselves as 
completely as possible with the sentiments they express—that is, in 
the oft-quoted words of St. Augustine: “Si orat psalmus, orate; 
et st gemit, gemite; et si gratulatur, gaudete; et st sperat, sperate; 
et st timet, timete; ommia enim quae hic conscripta sunt, speculum 
nostrum sunt” (Enarrat. in psalm xxx, sermo iii). Let our souls be 
like a boat proudly riding on the waves, gently tossed hither and 
thither by the rhythmic motion of the waves; let us allow ourselves to 
be carried away by the sweet and powerful stream of the divine song. 
Or, to vary the metaphor, let each psalm, or even each verse, be 
to us what the waves are to a skillful swimmer—far from wearing 
out his energy in a vain endeavor to master the flood, such a one 
allows himself to be in turn lifted and lowered by the waves, and 
so, easily drifting, he reaches his goal. As verse succeeds verse, our 
souls are lifted up to God, in transports of adoration and love, and 
again they are lowered into the depths of self-knowledge and sin- 
cere humility which are born of genuine introspection. Yet all the 
time, without strain, and almost spontaneously, we shall feel our- 
selves being, as it were, taken out to sea—the sea of God’s greatness, 
or that ocean with which St. Augustine compares the holy Scrip- 
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tures in a line of matchless beauty: “Mira profunditas eloquionem 
tuorum, quorum ecce ante nos superficies blandiens parvulis; sed 
mira profunditas, Deus meus, mira profunditas! Horror est tn- 
tendere in eam; horror honoris, et tremor amoris” (Confess. xii. c. 
Xiv.). 

However, if our psalmody is to produce in us these most desirable 
results, it must be, in the first instance, intelligent—psallite sapienter! 
Such understanding can only spring from study and attention. The 
psalms have a literal meaning, as well as a mystical and allegorical 
one. Some of the Fathers have indulged in allegorical explanations 
almost to the exclusion of their obvious meaning. In St. Augustine’s 
beautiful Enarrationes there are many such explanations. Above 
all we should guard ourselves against overindulgence in the accom- 
modated interpretation of the sacred text, which too often does vio- 
lence to the inspired Word of God. A certain preacher, eager to 
excite his hearers’ devotion to the Sacred Heart, chose for his text 
these words of psalm Ixiii: “Accedet homo ad cor altum et exalta- 
bitur Deus,’ applying cor altum to the divine Heart, whereas in 
reality the deep heart here spoken of is the heart of the sinner. Then 
there is this verse of psalm xvii: “Cum Sancto sanctus eris, et cum 
viro imnocente innocens eris et cum perverso perverteris.” It is a 
verse dear to missioners and retreat preachers, who quote it to show 
the effects, upon our conduct, of the company we keep. Unfortu- 
nately for them, the text signifies only that God is good in His deal- 
ings with the just, and stern with the wicked. There is but little 
profit to be obtained from these fantastic adaptations which are 
sometimes almost an insult to the sacred text. On the other hand 
there is no need to strain ourselves unduly in an endeavor to catch 
the meaning of each single verse as it, so to speak, flits past us: 
“Non scrupulosius singula dicta psalmiste attribuantur Christo, vel 
Ecclesia, sive anime fideli; sed paulo generalius res rebus potius 
attribuantur,” says the learned and holy Thomasi. 

If we would say our Office with due dispositions, so as to derive 
from it as much spiritual profit as possible, we should not fail to 
make a previous preparation—if not a lengthy one, then at least an 
intense one: “Before prayer prepare thy soul, and be not as a man 
that tempteth God” (Eccl. xviii. 23). We prepare ourselves most 
effectively by a devout recital of the praver: Aperi Domine, by 
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which we renounce and reject beforehand all vain and idle thoughts, 
whilst we, at the same time, unite our prayer with the prayer and 
praise which the Son of God offered to His heavenly Father during 
the days—and nights—of His mortal life. 


It is likewise most helpful to have some definite intention for 
each hour of the Divine Office—to pray for some grace that we 
need—or to offer our Office for some person for whom we wish to 
pray; without, however, forgetting, that the Office is a truly Catho- 
lic and universal prayer, which we offer to God in behalf of the 
whole Church and even of all mankind. 

(To be continued) 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By BisHop JoHn S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


On the Infinite Beauty of God 


In our last paper, we made an attempt to show the immense im- 
portance of striving to realize the infinite majesty of God. We con- 
tended that the more our minds are saturated with thoughts of the 
divine attributes, the better shall we appreciate the full import of the 
Incarnation, the Holy Mass, the Beatific Vision, and all other fun- 
damental doctrines of our holy Faith. Let us now illustrate this, 
by taking one of the divine attributes and seeing for ourselves how 
much its contemplation helps us to understand how infinitely God 
is raised above all His creatures, and how unspeakably more attrac- 
tive He must be than all other beings united. 

Our first consideration is that God is so exalted above all creatures 
that no saint or angel can ever sound the abysmal depths of His in- 
finite perfections. Even in Heaven, where the blessed receive alto- 
gether special powers, and where their minds are enlightened beyond 
measure by the light of glory, they are absolutely incapable of sound- 
ing the bottomless sea of divine perfections. In fact, as St. Thomas 
reminds us, the more exalted and the higher an angel or a saint is, 
the more clearly he will understand how utterly beyond all compre- 
hension God is. 

Consider that for thousands and thousands of years the mighty 
Cherubim and Seraphim have been contemplating the majesty of 
God, day and night, without interruption, ever discovering new 
beauties and fresh treasures and wonders, yet never able to reach 
any limit or boundary. For who can measure the Infinite? “Quan- 
tumvis mente ascendat in altum, semper infinite aberit ab ejus clara 
cognitione,” says Lessius. 

Even the soul of Jesus Christ cannot know God adequately. His 
soul, being a created soul, is necessarily a finite soul, so that it can- 
not know the infinitely knowable with other than a finite knowledge. 
Consequently, just as the finite cannot contain the infinite, so (as we 
are taught in theology) the human soul of God cannot comprehend 
God. Just imagine then how infinitely short we are from compre- 
hending Him, and how little we can understand His Beauty! 
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Still, although we finite beings can never grasp the infinite, yet 
we can go on gaining a better and a clearer knowledge of it, by per- 
severing study and reflection: and every advance in the knowledge 
of God, however slight, is a very important step gained. 

In his Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul tells us, in the very first 
chapter, that we are to discover the “invisible things of God,” from 
a study of “the visible things,” which He has made. Hence, if we 
desire to form some idea of God’s unique position and infinite per- 
fection, we must begin by contemplating the wondrous works of 
His hand, and rise step by step through the various objects that 
surround us, until we reach up to the Creator Himself. “Nemo dat 
quod non habet.” God cannot bestow upon a creature any good or 
any perfection which He Himself does not possess. 


The three divine perfections most easy to consider, in this way, 
are also the three most important, and the most fundamental, viz., 
His power, His wisdom, and His goodness. They are written in 
bold characters right across the visible creation, so that “He that 
runs may read.” But, as we are giving a specimen meditation on the 
divine attributes, it may be more useful to select a somewhat more 
difficult perfection. Let us take beauty. God is not only infinite 
power, infinite wisdom, and infinite goodness, but He is also infinite 


BEAUTY. 


What a marvelous thing is even created beauty! How readily it 
attracts every eye. How speedily it gladdens every heart! How 
every one is drawn by it, and what thraldom it sometimes exercises 
over men’s hearts! The extraordinary and inimitable attraction of 
beauty, which “draws us by a single hair,” often seems and is, per- 
haps, absurd and disproportionate, but the attraction cannot be de- 
nied. All God’s works are beautiful. All seem to bear about them 
the impress of His artistic hand, and beauty may be descried in 
every object that He has fashioned. Everything, in general and in 
particular, reflects His beauty. The far-stretching country, the deep 
and dark blue ocean, the whole expanse of sky, both by day and yet 
more by night, are ever sounding His praises, and proclaiming His 
power. 


“Look how the floor of Heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
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Still quiring to the young ey’d Cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

“There are,” says Hamerton, “four new experiences for which 
no description ever adequately prepares us, viz., the first sight of the 
sea, the first journey in the desert, the sight of flowing, molten lava, 
and a walk on a great glacier.” All so different; yet all so beauti- 
ful! “To the attentive eye,” writes Emerson, “each moment of the 
year has its own beauty: and in the same field it beholds every hour 
a picture that was never seen before, and shall never be seen again. 
The heavens change every moment, and reflect their glory or gloom 
on the plains beneath.” Thomas 4 Kempis may well argue that “if 
the heart were right, then would every creature be a mirror of life, 
and a book of holy doctrine.” May we not say, in the words of the 
poet Gray, that: 

“The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise.” 

The same truth is told us by the inspired Word of God, in some- 
what different terms: ‘The heavens show forth the glory of God 
and the firmament declareth the work of His hands. Day to day 
uttereth speech, and night to night showeth knowledge” (Ps. xviii. 
2-4). “Thy works shall speak of the glory of Thy kingdom, and 
shall tell of Thy power” (Ps. cxliv. 10,12) . In short, the visible uni- 
verse all around us is but a vast open book, in which we can all read 
much concerning the wonderful Being of God. 

But beauty is everywhere. Even if we withdraw our gaze from 
the boundless sea and the arching heavens, and study the minutest 
flower, or the most insignificant insect that crawls, we shall find the 
divine seal of beauty stamped upon it. Nay more, each tiny part, 
if carefully considered, will yield a perfect mine of grace, delicacy 
and beauty. The mere wing of a butterfly, or the mere pistil, or a 
single one of the ovules from the ovary of a flower, if examined un- 
der a powerful microscope, will be found a perfect work of art, and 
beautiful to behold—the work of a consummate Artist. 

Not only beasts, birds, insects, and every living thing on earth, air 
and water will proclaim their indebtedness to the Creator by the per- 
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fection and the beauty of their being, but every variety of stone and 
metal and gem and jewel that men so value and prize will do like- 
wise. Yet all this infinite variety of beauty, so rich and so exqui- 
site, is gathered up, in some transcendental manner, and exists with- 
out limitation, in Him, who gave them being. 

Our task is to gather up, as it were, the infinite varied forms and 
manifestations of beauty that are found in creatures, and to refer 
them to their origin. Beginning with the universe of inorganic mat- 
ter, we pass through the endless different objects existing, first in 
the vegetable kingdom, then in the irrational animal kingdom, till we 
reach the rational creation: the kingdom of man. Just consider the 
choicest specimens of man and woman, in every age and in every 
degree of development, each possessing a beauty of its own. What 
example is more distinct than the beauty of early childhood, the 
beauty of a fully-developed youth, and the beauty of old age? Yet 
each has a beauty of its own. 

But in the intelligent creature, there is a vastly more important 
and a much higher beauty to consider, namely the beauty of heart and 
of mind. Reflect on the almost infinite variety of beautiful charac- 
ters to be found amid the countless millions of our race, especially 
among the canonized saints, since the dawn of history. Yet we 
know, with absolute certainty, that we cannot possibly discover any- 
thing either attractive or alluring, or fascinating in any one, which 
does not exist in an infinite degree in God Himself. If it be true, 
and there is no room for doubt, as history shows, that the beauty of 
a single human being can sometimes (at least for a time) fill and 
flood a man’s soul with a delirious joy, and turn earth into a para- 
dise, what must be the effect of the beauty of One, who contains 
within Himself the excellences and the attractions of all rational 
creatures united and these raised to the nth power? 

From rational creatures, considered in the order of nature alone, 
we pass to rational creatures raised into the supernatural order of 
grace and glory. Let us remember that one single degree of super- 
natural grace lifts a soul on to an entirely higher plain, and places 
it, at a bound, an immeasurable distance above and beyond all purely 
natural states, whether human or angelic. All theologians agree 
that one single soul, enriched with supernatural grace, is made im- 
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measurably richer and more ineffably beautiful than all actual or even 
possible creatures put together if devoid of such grace. 

Pause, then, for a moment to consider: First, how a single soul 
in grace surpasses in beauty the sum-total of all the beauty distrib- 
uted throughout all purely natural existences. Then, Second, ascend 
in spirit into Heaven, and call to mind the myriads of angelic spirits, 
each different, yet each a veritable and perfectly distinct mine of 
beauty and loveliness in himself, for, according to St. Thomas, each 
individual angel is a distinct species in himself. In the Third place, 
consider how the nine choirs rise, one above the other, each com- 
posed of immense numbers, surpassing all computation, and each 
surpassing the choir beneath it in glory and splendor. Having done 
our best to realize all that that means, let us in the Fourth place re- 
flect that God in Himself alone possesses every virtue, every excel- 
lence, every grace, charm, splendor and attraction that are to be 
found distributed with amazing prodigality among them all, but with 
this sole difference, that in God every one of these innumerable 
perfections exist (1) not in a finite but in an infinite degree, and (2) 
free from all imperfections and limitations! 

But we may go a step further still. In addition to the countless 
myriads of blessed spirits now actually singing the praises of God, 
God could, did He so please, create others, even yet more glorious 
and more exquisite still. Now the beauty of these purely possible 
creatures likewise must necessarily be found in the One and Eternal 
God, otherwise indeed they would not be even “possible.” 

One concluding observation. So far, we have been considering 
God in as much as He is imitable; that is to say, to the extent in 
which His perfections admit of being shared or reflected by crea- 
tures: and that is wonderful indeed. But we must never allow our- 
selves to forget that the essential characteristic of all God’s attributes 
is infinitude. Now the infinite can never, never be adequately mani- 
fested or reflected, or in any way shadowed forth by creatures, who 
are by their very nature circumscribed and finite. Hence, in order 
to attain to this exclusively divine perfection, we must go straight 
to God Himself. To feast upon that, one must gaze directly into the 
unveiled countenance of the Eternal and the Uncreated. 

Of created beauty we know something, though not very much: 
but who can describe uncreated and eternal beauty? We are able to 
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form some notion of finite goodness, finite wisdom, finite gentleness 
and love, but none whatever of infinite goodness, infinite wisdom 
and infinite love. The difference is something entirely unlike the 
difference between great and greater, between more and less. It is 
a difference immeasurable and wholly inconceivable. 

Between a tiny spark and the sun, there is indeed a vast differ- 
ence, but, after all, it is a difference which may be measured, a dif- 
ference of degree only: whereas the difference between God and the 
noblest of His creatures is not one of degree, but of kind. “Heaven, 
with all its countless hosts, and earth with all its inhabitants are so 
absolutely insignificant, when compared to God, that they are as 
though they were not” (lIsaias xl. 17). 

Every created beauty, wherever found, virtually exists superemi- 
nently in the divine essence. For God is not only the efficient cause 
of every possible beauty, but also the exemplary cause and pattern 
of it. Since God contains virtually, in His divine essence, all con- 
ceivable beauties, in supereminent measure, two consequences fol- 
low: first, created beauties are possible, and, second, God Himself 
is the supremely and most perfectly beautiful. In short, God’s 
Beauty is (1) infinite, and (2) self-existent, and (3) is Himself. 
For we cannot say correctly that God has beauty, but rather that He 
is beauty, the eternal and uncreated and infinite beauty, of which all 
other beauties are but dim shadows. 

The most sublime of all created beauties is that of a soul or spirit 
which has been raised to the supernatural order, through sanctify- 
ing grace, through the habits and virtues which have been divinely 
infused into it, and through its participation of the divine nature. 
This is that beauty which will attain to its completeness only in the 
final consummation in beatific glory. Though inconceivably lovely, 
yet all created beauties, whether taken singly or all together, are but 
feeble images in the dark, as compared to the beauty that is in God. 

Hence it follows that God is infinitely desirable, attractive, and 
alluring. He has but to show Himself, and every beholder will feel 
the irresistible force of His attraction. He is a magnet drawing all 
to Himself with an infinite power. In Heaven, where He actually 
manifests His beauty and perfections, the attraction is so great that 
all the saints and angels necessarily love Him, and cannot suspend or 
withhold their love. To quote the very words of Lessius: “ita po- 
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tenter trahit, ut omnes necessario Illum ament, nec possint ullo modo 
suspendere aut cohibere amoris actum.” 

We will conclude with the following short, but beautiful prayer 
of the same saintly theologian : 


“Domine, fecisti omnia Qui pulcher es, pulchra sunt enim; Qu 
bonus es, bona sunt enim; Qui es, sunt enim; sed neque ita pulchra 
sunt, neque ita bona sunt, neque ita sunt, ut Tu Creator eorum. Cu- 
jus comparatione neque pulchra sunt, neque bona sunt, neque sunt!” 
(De Nominibus Dei, p. 267). 

Reflection.—Surely, a priest who feels and realizes what has been 
so feebly said in the above pages, will say his Domine! Non sum 
dignus at Mass in a very different manner to a priest who never be- 
stows a thought on the attributes of God. 











DEVOTIONAL STUDIES OF THE SACRAMENTS 
By Dom Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Effects of Baptism 


“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” (John iii. 5). Baptism is 
essentially a new birth. The clear water of the font, sanctified and 
fecundated by the invisible, but most real, influence of the Holy 
Ghost, is the womb from which springs an endless generation of 
children of God. From this source supernatural life is forever 
being drawn. It is a source made up of two elements, one of the 
earth and one of Heaven, that is, water and the Holy Ghost. 

The baptismal font is not only a mother’s womb, giving birth to 
spiritual children, it is also a mystical tomb. “Know ye not that all 
ye who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in his death? For 
we are buried with him by baptism into death, that as Christ is 
risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may walk 
in newness of life” (Rom. vi. 3, 4). In order to understand the 
full force of this comparison it must be borne in mind that in the 
apostolic ages, and long afterwards, Baptism was commonly admin- 
istered by immersion. The neophyte literally disappeared beneath 
the water; he was, as it were, buried in it, so that when he emerged 
from the regenerating element, he was a faithful image of Christ’s 
entombment and resurrection. 

Another figure of Baptism is the passage of the Red Sea, when 
the waters of the great deep stood like a wall on either side of God’s 
people when they fled from the pursuit of Pharao. “‘All these things 
happened to them in figure” (I Cor. x. 11). When the neophyte rises 
from the font he too has left the Egypt of his former life behind 
him and is now fit to enter into the promised land, that is, he becomes 
a member of the Church and heir to the Kingdom of Heaven. In 
Baptism we die with Christ and rise to a new life, a life wholly 
divine. We are made one with Him. Our conversation, therefore, 
must be wholly different from that which preceded our mystical 
death and resurrection. 

It is worth noting how St. Paul multiplies those metaphors which 
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describe the closeness of our union with our Lord. We are: “planted 
together” (viz. grown together) (Rom. vi. 5), “buried together 
with him” (4); “crucified with him (6); “dead with Christ” (8) ; 
“living with Christ” (8) ; “conformable (conformati) to his death” 
(Philip. iii. 10) ; “we shall reign with him” conregnabimus (Tim. 
ii. 12) ; “if we suffer with him we shall be glorified with him” (Rom. 
viii. 17). 

When we ponder these glorious assertions it is forcibly brought 
home to us that the baptized Christian is indeed pure and holy, not 
only in a negative sense, in that there is no actual stain of sin upon 
his soul at the moment of his rising from the baptismal font, but 
that he is endowed with positive sanctity; for, mortal man though 
he remains, he has become a living member of the body of Jesus 
Christ, from Whom, as being the Head, all holiness flows into the 
members; even as the life-giving sap flows from the roots, through 
the stem, unto the furthermost branches of the vine. “So you also 
reckon that you are dead to sin, but alive unto God, in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (Rom. vi. 11). 

Baptism impresses a special character upon the soul, so that, what- 
ever its ultimate fate may be, it will ever bear the hallmark of its 
divine adoption. The sacramental character is in the nature of a 
gratia gratis data, that is, it is not given directly for the sanctifica- 
tion of the recipient, but for the purpose, rather, of fitting him to 
carry out certain duties or offices. This character is common to the 
good and the bad; it is imprinted alike upon those who receive the 
Sacrament worthily, and on those who receive it unworthily. It is, 
therefore, not grace itself, but a disposition for grace, or a right to 
grace. so much so indeed that, if the Sacrament does not produce 
its proper effect at the time of its reception, the effect will be pro- 
duced as soon as the obstacle is removed, for the efficacy of the 
Sacrament is, so to speak, contained in the character and flows 
from it. 

When an adult person has received Baptism unworthily, through 
lack of Faith or repentance or any other cause, he has indeed 
become a member of the Church, but not a living one. Such a one 
may be called a stillborn child of God. But as soon as he repents, 
the obstacle of sin is removed and grace is poured into the soul, 
flowing from the character with which it has been stamped. Baptism 
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blots out all sins and all punishment due to them. “If we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall live also together with Christ” 
(Rom. vi. 8). Commenting on these words, St. Thomas says that 
by Baptism man is incorporated in the Passion and death of Christ. 
The Passion is applied to him as a remedy, in such manner as if he 
himself had suffered and died. But the Passion is not sufficient 
satisfaction for all the sins of all men. Water has a twofold effect: 
not only does it cleanse and purify, it likewise refreshes. Thus in 
the baptismal ablution the soul is not only purified, but refreshed 
and invigorated, which refreshment is nothing else than the remis- 
sion of the penalty due to sin. 

However-—and of this we have a daily experience,—Baptism 
does not remove the miseries of this temporal life. But this full 
effect of our oneness with Christ is only delayed, until such times 
“this mortal shall put on immortality” (I Cor. xv. 54). Moreover 
it would not be becoming that the members should share in the 
glory only, and not in the pain and anguish of the Head. Through 
Baptism we become indeed joint heirs with Christ, “yet so if we 
suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified with Him.” 

Baptism incorporates us in Jesus Christ. This incorporation can- 
not result in anything purely ‘static,’ or inert, as, for instance, 
a stone is said to be incorporated in a wall. We are to be living 
members of a living body. All life implies activity. Each member 
of an organism receives from the common source of energy, and in 
turn contributes its share to the manifold activities of the body to 
which it belongs. Sanctifying grace is the vital force that energizes 
Christ’s mystical body. Every Christian may say with St. Paul: 
“T live, no not I; but Christ liveth in me. And that (although) I 
live now in the flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of God” (Gal. ii. 
20). 

From sanctifying grace emanate the three theological virtues of 
Faith, Hope and Charity. Moreover the house of our soul is 
solidly established upon the four-square foundation of the cardinal 
virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. The Holy 
Ghost dwells in the soul as in His sanctuary, working upon its 
powers and increasing their energy by His sevenfold gift. 

All these endowments are bestowed, not only upon the adult who 
receives Baptism, knowing and appreciating its efficacy; they are 
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likewise given to the little child that is taken to church in the arms 
of its nurse. “The little ones,” says St. Augustine, “in their re-birth 
die to that sin which they contracted in their birth. Wherefore to 
them also apply the words: “We are buried together with Him in 
Baptism unto death, that as Christ is risen from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in newness of life.” The 
children are, indeed, incapable of an actual exertion of their super- 
natural vitality, but it is in them all the same. Just as they are not 
capable of any rational activity in the order of nature, because of 
the inadequate development of their bodies, so can they not perform 
acts of supernatural virtue. Again St. Augustine says very beauti- 
fully : “Though the little one has not yet that Faith which is in the 
will of the believer, it is yet capable of receiving the Sacrament 
which makes the believer.” 


BAPTISMAL Vows AND THEIR RENEWAL 


Baptism admits us into the Christian and supernatural life. 
Hence our thoughts should frequently go back to the solemn hour 
when our soul first began to throb with a vitality derived from 
Christ Himself. In that sacred hour we were made children of 
the Catholic Church, members, that is, of Christ’s mystical Body. 
As such we may boast many privileges—but we have likewise 
duties. These duties are briefly summarized and stated in what is 
popularly called the baptismal vows. These vows were taken in 
our behalf, when we were as yet incapable of personally pledging 
ourselves to the service of our King. It behooves us frequently 
to ratify them, now that we realize their extent and binding force. 
The renewal of our baptismal vows should not be confined to certain 
rare occasions, as when, for instance, we have taken part in the 
exercises of a mission. 

The great Benedictine mystic, St. Gertrude, has left us several 
“Exercises,” by which a devout soul is helped in her efforts to renew 
the graces received on certain solemn occasions, such as the day of 
the clothing or profession of a religious. So the saint has also 
written an “Exercise” the purpose of which is a renewal of the 
grace of our Baptism. She dwells successively upon the various 
ceremonies and prayers of the rite of Baptism, and gives us prayers 
instinct alike with deep theology and extraordinary unction. It 
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would be a joy to quote from this inspired treatise did space allow 
of it. Asa sample of what is contained in this rich storehouse, we 
give the following prayer. We would be well inspired, were we 
to make of it our ordinary formula for the renewal of our baptismal 
vows: “O sweetest Jesus, keep in the sanctuary of Thy Heart, so 
full to overflowing of goodness, the purity of my baptismal inno- 
cence and the solemn engagements of my Faith, that they may be 
kept in safety beneath Thy faithful care, and that I may present 
them to Thee whole and undefiled, at the hour of my death. Grave 
on my heart the seal of Thy Sacred Heart, that I may live according 
to Thy good pleasure and that, after this exile, I may come to Thee 
with gladness, without obstruction or delay.”* 


* Prayers and Exercises of St. Gertrude (Burns & Oates, London). 








SUMMARY OF ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 


From November, 1923, to October, 1924 


I. DISPENSATION OF RELIGIOUS FROM THE FourTH YEAR OF 
THEOLOGY 


Canon 976, section 2, rules that the priesthood shall not be con- 
ferred until after the first semester of the fourth year of theology. 
In dispensations to ordain candidates before they have completed the 
required course of studies of theology, the Holy Father Pope Pius 
XI, has attached the following conditions to such dispensations: 
that the priests shall continue the study of theology until the fourth 
year has been completed. In the meantime, the ministry in the care 
of souls is forbidden to them, so that they must not be employed in 
preaching, hearing of Confessions, or in outside work of the reli- 
gious community. It is a grave obligation of conscience for the 
superiors to see that these conditions are complied with. 

As to dispensations already granted, either general for all alumni, 
or particular for certain individual theologians, the Holy Father, 
in an audience given to the Cardinal Prefect of the S. Congregation 
of the Religious, declared and ruled that in reference to each and 
every faculty or dispensation granted in this matter after the pro- 
mulgation of the Code, even those granted immediately by the Su- 
preme Pontiff, whether orally or by rescript signed by His Holiness, 
the above mentioned conditions are to be understood attached, un- 
less they have been explicitly dispensed with (S. Congregation of 
the Religious, Oct. 27, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV., p. 549). 


II. DECLARATION ON THE NEw RuBRICs OF THE ROMAN MISSAL 


In churches where there is but one Mass said, and where the can- 
dles are blessed on Candlemas Day (Feb. 2), or where the proces- 
sion is held on the Rogation Days, or on St. Mark’s Day, the votive 
Masses mentioned in title IV, Nos. 1-5, may not be said. 

If the first Friday of January falls on the 2, 3, or 4 day of the 
month and the calendar of a church prescribes for that day the of- 
fice “de die infra octavam Circumcisionis Domini,” the votive Mass 
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of the Sacred Heart may not be said, nor the Mass “Puer natus est 
nobis” from December 30, but the Mass of the “dies infra octavam 
Circumcisionis Domini” is to be taken and said after the manner of 
a solemn votive Mass, without commemoration of the Sacred Heart. 


If a festum duplex of the first or second class does not ordinarily 
have the Creed in the Mass, but the feast happens to fall within a 
common octave of a feast which has the Creed in the Mass, the Mass 
of the festum duplex of the first or second class gets the Creed, 
though the common octave is not commemorated. If, however, a 
High Mass or a Missa conventualis of the octave is celebrated in a 
church, then the Masses of the feast of the first or second class in 
that same church do not get the Creed (S. Congregation of Rites, 
October 26, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 560). 


III. INDULGENCE FOR PRAYER AT ALTAR OF BLESSED SACRAMENT 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, in an audience granted to the 
Cardinal Major Penitentiary, conceded an indulgence of three hun- 
dred days to the faithful who on entering a church go to the altar 
of the Blessed Sacrament and there for a few moments adore the 
Holy Eucharist before they perform any other acts of devotion (S. 
Penitentiary, June 15, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 562). 


IV. DECLARATION ON DISPENSATION OF PRIESTS FROM THE 
EUCHARISTIC FAST 


Priests who have received a dispensation from the Eucharistic 
fast may, on the days on which they say two Masses, take the ab- 
lution after the first Mass (S. Congregation of the Holy Office, 
November 16, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 585). 


V. Duties or CANoNs oF CATHEDRAL CHAPTERS 


The question arose whether the Canon theologian, Canon peni- 
tentiary, etc., can be obliged by the bishop to teach dogma, moral 
theology, Canon law, etc., in the seminary, and to preach in the 
cathedral church on certain days, without additional salary for such 
work. The S. Congregation of the Council answers that in places 
where, by reason of the Concordat wiih the government, these duties 
‘ are attached to certain canonries, the Concordat is to be considered 
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the law of that particular place, this law being left intact by the 
Code. In reference to the duty of the Canons theologian and peni- 
tentiary to assist as deacons and subdeacons at the solemn Masses 
celebrated in the church of the cathedral chapter, Canon 416 of the 
Code, which exempts the dignitaries and the Canons theologian and 
penitentiary from such service, is to be understood as referring only 
to the ordinary services of the Chapter, and not to the pontifical 
Masses celebrated by the bishop at the cathedral (S. Congregation 
of the Council, March 10, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 588). 


VI. Booxs PLACED ON THE INDEX 


The following works of the authors Vigouroux, Bacuez and Bras- 
sac, of their Biblical Manual or Course in Holy Scriptures for the 
Use of Seminaries, have been put on the Index: 

Volume 3, New Testament, by A. Brassac, etc., twelfth edition 
entirely recast, Paris, 1907. Volume 4, New Testament, by A. Bras- 
sac, etc., twelfth edition, Paris, 1909. 

Volume 3, New Testament, etc., by A. Brassac, etc., thirteenth 
edition, etc., Paris, 1910. Volume 4, New Testament, by A. Bras- 
sac, etc., thirteenth edition, Paris, 1911. 

Old Testament, fourteenth edition, revised by A. Brassac, etc., in 
collaboration with J. Ducher. Volume 1, etc., Paris, 1917. Volume 
2, etc., Paris, 1920. 

New Testament, by A. Brassac, fourteenth edition, entirely re- 
vised. Volume 3, Paris, 1913. Volume 4, Paris, 1916. 

Volume 3, New Testament, by A. Brassac, etc., fifteenth edition, 
entirely revised, Paris, 1920. (Holy Office, December 15, 1923; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, p. 615). 


VII. Le&tTTER TO THE SUPERIOR GENERAL OF THE SULPICIAN 
FATHERS ON THE CONDEMNATION OF THE ABOVE Books 


The Holy Office, through Cardinal Merry del Val, writes to the 
Superior General of the Sulpician Fathers about the condemnation 
of above mentioned volumes and editions of the Biblical Manual or 
Course of Holy Scriptures for the Use of the Seminaries. The let- 
ter states that for several years past many had complained about the 
course in Sacred Scriptures, first written by the two Sulpician 
Fathers, Vigouroux and Bacuez, and afterwards entirely recast by 
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Brassac. In 1920, after the attention of the Holy See had been 
drawn to this work, the Superior General of the Sulpician Fathers 
petitioned the Supreme Pontiff to have the entire work examined at 
Rome, and to have the Holy See indicate the points in which the 
course in Sacred Scriptures was objectionable, so that they could 
be corrected in a new edition. Now, the Holy Office states that it 
finds the work so permeated with errors that it cannot be revised so 
as to eliminate all objectionable features. The letter states that 
Brassac comes into conflict with the Catholic teaching on the inspira- 
tion and the veracity of the Bible in historical matters. Extracts 
from the Encyclical Providentissimus of Pope Leo XIII, and other 
documents on the study of the Sacred Scriptures, are given. Finally, 
the letter observes that the Biblical Course has almost nothing that 
could foster piety, and thus Brassac has entirely changed the spirit 
which distinguished the original work of Vigouroux (Letter of 
Cardinal Merry del Val, December 22, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XV, p. 616). 


VIII. Encycricat or Pore Pius XI To THE HIERARCHY OF 
FRANCE ON DIOCESAN CORPORATIONS 


The Holy See has been requested by the archbishops and bishops 
of France to approve a certain form of diocesan corporations in 
France, to be organized for the purpose of holding church property 
in the various dioceses. On December 9, 1905, the French Repub- 
lic broke its official relation with the Catholic Church, set aside the 
solemn agreements which had been entered into between France 
and the Holy See. It was done on the principle that might is right 
and that contracts and agreements of nations are but a “scrap of 
paper’ when they find it convenient to break the assumed obligations. 
That Law of Separation wanted to impose on the Church in France 
a method by which the hierarchy might have some right over the 
church property, but to have that right the Church was to be forced 
to form associations of cult, as prescribed by the Law of Separation. 
Naturally, Pope Pius X condemned the one-sided breaking of the 
Concordat between the Holy See and the French government, and 
the Pope forbade the formation of the associations of cult as de- 
manded by the French Law. Much suffering came to the Church 
of France, and the present Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XI, again 
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protests against the injustice done to the Church by the Law of 1905 
(As to the associations of cult and why the Church did not recog- 
nize them, we refer the reader to The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. V1, 
under the title “France,” p. 185). 

Now, a new form of diocesan corporations or associations has 
been planned which gives the Church the necessary control over the 
church property, and the articles of incorporations have been drafted 
by men who are experts in the civil law of France; moreover, the 
opinion of the legislative body of France has been asked as to this 
form of corporation and it has been acknowledged that such cor- 
porations are entirely legal. The Holy Father approves tentatively 
of the formation of these diocesan corporations, as an experiment, 
so that the Church in France may have some kind of legal status. 
The Supreme Pontiff, however, wants the Catholics of France to 
work for a more satisfactory standing of the Church, and for the 
reparation of the injustice done to the Church by the Law of 1905 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 5-11; Encyclical to the Hierarchy 
of France, January 18, 1924). 


IX. ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF THE DIOCESAN CORPORA- 
TIONS IN FRANCE 


The Acta Apostolicae Sedis, issue of January 18, 1924, reprints 
the articles of incorporation of the diocesan associations or corpora- 
tions spoken of in the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI referred to above. 
We give here the principal points of the articles. 

The purpose of the corporations is to defray the expenditures 
necessary for the exercise of divine worship, under the authority of 
the bishop of the diocese, in union with the Holy See, and in con- 
formity with the constitution of the Catholic Church. The functions 
of the corporation shall be regulated by the present statutes and in 
harmony with Canon Law (Art. 2). 

The corporation has these purposes in particular: The acquisi- 
tion or renting and administration of buildings which it shall deem 
proper to have for the exercise of the public worship in the diocese. 
The acquisition or renting and administration of real estate for 
the residence of the bishop, the diocesan chancery, pastors and assist- 
ants, and for old and infirm priests. Providing for the salaries of 
priests on active duty, or retired priests, of preachers and employees 
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of the Church, according to the bishop’s orders. The acquisition or 
renting and administration of major and minor seminaries and what 
is needed for their maintenance (Art. 3). 

All interference in the regulations of the divine worship, in the 
spiritual administration of the diocese, nomination and placement 
of the clergy, direction, teaching and spiritual administration of the 
seminaries is absolutely forbidden to the corporation (Art. 4). 

The corporation shall consist of the following: (1) The bishop, 
(2) active members, (3) honorary members. The active members 
shall be at least thirty in number (including the bishop and the other 
members of the council of administration), and they all must be 
residents of the respective diocese. The number of honorary mem- 
bers is unlimited, and they need not be residents of the diocese. The 
active members alone have the right to be present and vote at the 
general meetings of the corporation (Art. 5). 

The annual membership fee is five francs as a minimum. The 
payment of five hundred francs entitles to perpetual membership 
(Art. 6). 

Nobody can be admitted as an active member or as an honorary 
member unless he is presented by the bishop with the consent of the 
council, and unless he obtains the plurality of votes of the members 
composing the general assembly or meeting. In case of death, 
resignation, or expulsion of an active member, the next general 
meeting shall put another in his place. If the number of active mem- 
bers becomes less than twenty-five, the appointment of new members 
in the place of those who died, resigned, or were expelled must be 
made forthwith (Art. 7). 

When an ecclesiastical censure is inflicted and published against 
any member of the corporation, he shall ipso facto lose his mem- 
bership in the corporation (Art. 8). 

The rights and privileges of the bishop in the corporation may, 
as an exception, be exercised in his name by a delegate chosen by 
him from among the members of the corporation. During the 
vacancy of the bishopric and in the case where the diocese is no 
longer governed by a bishop, his rights and privileges in reference 
to the corporation shall be exercised by him who replaces the bishop 
in the administration of the diocese, account being taken of the 
provisional and provisory character of his office (Art. 9). 
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The administration of the corporation is intrusted to a council of 
administration composed of the bishop, as president, and four active 
members of the corporation elected in the general meeting, the first 
time from a list of eight members presented by the bishop, after that 
on the presentation of the bishop with the consent of the council. 
These four members, one of whom must be taken from among the 
Vicars-general, and one from among the Canons, assist the bishop 
in his administration according to the rules of Canon Law. The 
members of the council are elected for six years. Every three years 
two new members are to be elected. The outgoing councilors are 
indefinitely re-eligible. In case of resignation, death, or expulsion 
of one of the members of the council, the bishop, with the consent 
of the council, appoints provisionally a person to take his place until 
the next general meeting. The member elected in place of the one 
who resigned, died, or was expelled, remains in office for the length 
of the unexpired term of the one whose place he takes. The council 
shall choose from its own members a secretary and a treasurer. The 
refusal by a member of one of these offices entails ipso facto resig- 
nation from-the council (Art. 10). 

These details give the reader an idea of the nature and constitu- 
tion of these corporations. Details as to meetings and other affairs 
are to be found in Tur HomiILetic AND PastoraL Review, April 
issue 1924, p. 752. 


X. TEACHING OF THE LaTINn CLASSICS BY THE CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS 


The Cardinal Secretary of State writes to the Superior General 
of the Christian Brothers that the bishops, especially from the 
United States, have repeatedly requested the Holy See to allow the 
Christian Brothers to teach Latin in their schools in order that their 
schools may have a complete course of studies as other high schools 
and colleges have. Now, the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI desires 
that they should teach Latin in their schools and the next General 
Chapter of the Brothers, which was to be held at the end of April, 
should take up the matter and make appropriate regulations in ref- 
erence to the teaching of Latin in their schools. For the rest, nothing 
is to be changed in the Constitutions of the Brotherhood: it is to 
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remain an organization exclusively composed of lay brothers (Secre- 
tariate of State, April 17, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 74). 


XI. First PLENARY CounciIL In CHINA 


The Supreme Pontiff approves of the plans of His Excellency, 
Archbishop Celsus Costantini, Apostolic Delegate in China, to call 
together all the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic to a Plenary Council 
of the Chinese Republic at the city of Shanghai and appoints the 
said Delegate Apostolic to preside over the Council in the name of 
the Holy See (Letter of Pope Pius XI, January 20, 1924; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 92). 


XII. Wuo Comes UNDER THE NAME OF LOCAL SUPERIOR IN 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


There are some religious organizations which have houses that 
are, strictly speaking, domus filiales, that is to say, merely branches 
of a larger house, they do not form a separate community and do 
not have property of their own but are only a part of the community 
of the mother-house. Their superior is a delegate of the superior 
of the mother-house and is removable at will by that superior. Now, 
the question arises whether the superiors of such branch houses are 
superiors in the sense of the Code of Canon Law. The S. Congre- 
gation of the Religious declares that these superiors are not local 
superiors in the sense of the Code. The religious organizations 
shall point out in the revision of their Constitutions according to 
the Code which houses are communities properly so called and which 
are merely branches of a larger house and practically part of such 
mother-house (S. Congregation of the Religious, February 1, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 95). 


XIII. Distrrsution or ASHES ON First SuNDAY IN LENT— 
BLESSING OF THE THROATS ON FEAST OF ST. BLAISE 


The Holy See was asked whether it was permissible to distribute 
the ashes blessed on Ash Wednesday on the first Sunday in Lent, 
because many people cannot attend the services on Ash Wednesday. 
Besides, this had been permitted in some dioceses by decree of the 
S. Congregation of Rites, June 30, 1922. The S. Congregation 
answers that the bishop may permit the distribution of the ashes on 
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the first Sunday in Lent provided the ashes were properly blessed 
and distributed to those present on Ash Wednesday, as the Roman 
Missal prescribes. 

As to the blessing of throats on the feast of St. Blaise, the S. 
Congregation of Rites had allowed a certain diocese, March 20, 
1869, to use the candles blessed on the feast of the Purification and 
to give the blessing of the throat with the shorter formula: Per 
intercessionem B. Blasii liberet te Deus a malo gutturis. Amen. 
Now, the Roman Ritual has a special blessing for the candles used 
at the blessing of the throat, and also a longer formula at the bless- 
ing of each person. The question was whether the above concession 
to the particular diocese could be enjoyed generally by all dioceses. 
The S. Congregation answers that the oration for the blessing of the 
candles and the formula of blessing of each person as contained in 
the Roman Ritual must be used everywhere (S. Cong. of Rites, Feb- 
ruary I, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 102). 


XIV. In Processions THE BLESSED SACRAMENT May Not BE 
PLACED ON A CARRIAGE OR AN AUTOMOBILE 


The Holy See was requested to allow on the occasion of Eucharis- 
tic Congresses or other extraordinary processions with the Blessed 
Sacrament, especially when the procession lasts a long time, and 
covers a great distance, the monstrance to be carried on a carriage 
or automobile with a priest in the vehicle to watch the monstrance 
and keep it from falling. The S. Congregation of Rites answered 
that this is not permissible (October 28, 1922; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XVI, p. 103). 


XV. Various DECLARATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
AUTHENTIC INTERPRETATION OF THE CODE 


1. Language Parishes: Whether in countries of mixed languages 
which politically constitute one State, but where several so-called 
official languages are in use, an Apostolic indult, as demanded by 
Canon 216, section 4, is required to erect a language parish, though 
that language is one of the official languages and the parish has its 
own territorial boundaries? The answer is that an indult is 
required. 

2. Conventual Mass: Daily Mass corresponding to the office of 
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the day should, as far as possible, be said in the convents of Sisters 
with solemn vows, and also in communities of Sisters with simple 
vows if their Constitutions approved by the Holy See impose the 
obligation of the choir. 

3. Faculty to hear Confessions on Ocean Trips: Canon 883 
granting the faculty to hear Confessions on ocean and also on land 
in the ports at which the boats call is to be understood in such a 
sense that the priest may hear Confessions in the churches of the 
ports where the steamer calls and also in the port where one has to 
change boat, but in either case of stoppage the faculty to hear Con- 
fessions on land extends only to two or three days, not beyond that, 
if the local Ordinary can be easily reached. 

4. Delegation to assist at Marriage: The administrator legiti- 
mately appointed over a vacant parish, according to Canons 472 and 
473, can delegate a specified priest for a specified marriage. The 
substitute of a pastor who is absent from his parish over one week 
(Cf. Canon 465, sec. 4) may after approval of such substitute by 
the local Ordinary, delegate another priest to assist at marriages in 
that parish, if the Ordinary has not limited his power. The same 
power is enjoyed by the substitute of a religious pastor, after the 
substitute’s approval by the bishop. The substitute of a pastor who 
is suddenly called away so that he cannot wait for the answer of 
the bishop in reference to the approval of the substitute, may dele- 
gate a priest to assist at marriage, provided the bishop to whom the 
appointment of a substitute was made known has not ruled 
otherwise. 

It was also asked whether an assistant given to a pastor who is 
disabled to attend to the duties of his office but still stays in the 
parish, has the right to delegate another priest to assist at marriage. 
The Committee answers that Canon 475, section 2, determines his 
powers. The Canon states that if he takes the pastor’s place in the 
entire government of the parish, he has all the powers and duties 
of a pastor; if he takes the pastor’s place in part of his office, the 
assistant’s powers must be learned from the letter of appointment 
of the bishop. 

Finally, the same question was -—proposed as to regular assistants 
in parishes, and the Committee answers that Canon 476, section 6, 
determines their faculties. That Canon states that their rights and 
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duties must be learned from the statutes of the respective diocese, 
from the letters of appointment of the bishop, and from the com- 
mission given to them by the pastor (by law they have therefore no 
powers of any kind in the parish). 

5. Delegation of specified priest to assist at marriage: The ques- 
tion was referred to the Committee whether, according to Canon 
1096, section 1, the priest is sufficiently specified if the pastor of a 
parish should say to the superior of a monastery, in some particular 
case, that he (the pastor) delegates to assist at a marriage to be 
contracted the following Sunday, in a chapel dependent on the parish, 
that priest whom the superior will appoint during the following days 
to say Mass in that chapel next Sunday. The Committee answers 
that this does not suffice (Note: The pastor should have delegated 
the superior and given him leave to subdelegate). 

6. Keeping of the Blessed Sacrament: The bishop has the right 
to grant permission to keep the Blessed Sacrament in churches or 
chapels which are subsidiaries of the main parish church. 

7. Printing of Translations of the Bible: Canon 1391 rules that 
translations of the Bible in the vernacular cannot be printed unless 
they are either approved by the Holy See or are edited under the 
vigilance of the bishop and supplied with explanatory notes. The 
“and” in this last phrase is to be understood as a copulative ; editions 
approved by the bishop must have these notes. 

8. Resignation from a Parish under Condition of a Pension: The 
Ordinary may allow a pastor to resign his parish under condition 
of receiving from that parish a pension for the rest of his life; the 
Law of Canon 1429, section 2, however, stands. The pension must 
not exceed the third part of the revenue of the parish, the revenue 
being figured after all expenditures of the parish and the uncertain 
income have been deducted (Committee for the Authentic Interpre- 
tation of the Code, May 20, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 
113-116). 


XVI. Mass STIPENDS oR OTHER REMUNERATION OF PRIEST 
WHo Says SECOND or THIRD Mass on ALL Sous’ Day 


In a decree of October 15, 1915, the S. Congregation of the Coun- 
cil absolutely forbade the priest who said a second or third Mass 
on All Souls’ Day to receive anything for his services under any 
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consideration, whether it were the lateness of the hour to accommo- 
date the people, or labor and fatigue, or any other reason. 

The Code, in Canon 824, section 2, allows the priest whenever he 
says a second or third Mass on the same day to receive a remunera- 
tion for his services, though he may not take a stipend for the 
application or Mass intention. 

The question was whether the prohibition of the decree of Octo- 
ber 15, 1915, had been abolished by the Code, or whether it was 
still in force. The Cardinal Prefect of the Committee answers that 
the decree is to be considered abolished by Canon 824, section 2 
(December 13, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 116). 


XVII. Apostotic LETTER oF Pore Pius XI To THE HEADs oF 
RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS OF MEN ON THE EDUCATION OF 
THEIR STUDENT MEMBERS 


The letter is written with paternal affection of a father to his 
children rather than of a legislator to his subjects. It urges 
profound study to equip the future priests with that amount of 
knowledge in the divine and in the secular sciences needed to-day 
and it insists that all study must be done in the spirit of prayer to 
have any meaning in the spiritual and religious life. Read the Holy 
Father’s beautiful words in the April issue of the Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XVI, pp. 133-148. 


XVIII. Apostotic LETTER GRANTING INDULGENCEs TO ALL WHO 
TAKE Part IN EUCHARISTIC CONGRESSES 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, grants various indulgences to 
those who attend the Eucharistic Congress, to those who work and 
those who pray for its success, and he makes various other con- 
cessions in favor of the Congress in reference to dispensation from 
the fast for those who travel to attend the solemnities, and in refer- 
ence to votive Masses of the Blessed Sacrament, midnight Mass, 
etc., all of which goes to show that the Supreme Pontiff attaches 
great importance to these Eucharistic Congresses (Apostolic Let- 
ter, March 7, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 154-158). 


. 


XIX. Inpex or Forsippen Booxs 


All the works and writings of the priest Ernest Buonaiuti are 
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placed on the Index of Forbidden Books, and the author is declared 
excommunicated and suspended and forbidden to write or to lecture 
or teach in the public schools on matters of religion (Holy Office, 
March 28, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 159). 


XX. SUBMISSION OF FATHERS BRASSAC AND DUCHER, PRIESTS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF ST. SULPICE 


The priests whose work Biblical Manual, or Course of Sacred 
Scriptures for the Use of Seminaries, was condemned by the Holy 
See on December 12, 1923, have assured the Supreme Pontiff of 
their absolute submission to the orders of the Holy See, and the 
Superior General of the Society of St. Sulpice likewise solemnly 
declares that the two authors as well as the entire Society are sin- 
cerely and without reserve in accord with the commands of the 
Supreme Authority, and will always teach their seminarians uncon- 
ditional and wholehearted submission to the teaching authority of 
the Church (Holy Office, March 12, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, 
p. 160). 


XXI. Recourse AGAINstT FINAL DECREE OF REMOVAL OF 
PASTOR 


The Code in Canon 2153 does not state the space of time within 
which the pastor may have recourse to the Holy See after the final 
decree removing him from his parish. At the same time, the Ordi- 
nary cannot validly make a definite appointment of a new pastor in 
that parish while the recourse to the Holy See is pending, as is stated 
in Canon 2146, section 3. Wherefore the Holy See declares that 
the pastor has ten days, after he has received notice of the final 
decree of removal, within which he must take recourse to the Holy 
See, the time being reckoned according to Canon 34 and 35. If he 
has not been prevented by sickness or other valid excuse and has 
neglected to make the recourse within that time, he loses the right 
to take such recourse. The pastor must notify the Ordinary that 
he has taken the recourse to the Holy See (S. Cong. of the Council, 
January 14, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 162). 
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XXII. ASSISTANCE TO BE GIVEN TO PROFESSED RELIGIOUS 
WomeEN WHo RETURN TO THE WoRLD 


Canons 551 and 643 demand that if a professed Sister leaves the 
convent at the expiration of the period of temporary vows or is dis- 
missed from the community, the dowry must be returned to her, 
or in case she was received without a dowry, charitable assistance is 
to be given her so that she may get home in a safe and becoming 
manner and may have the necessaries of life until she can find 
employment to support herself. Now, it happens that in some com- 
munities the dowry is so small that a woman who leaves the convent 
or is dismissed would have very little assistance from the dowry. 
The question arises whether the community is freed from all lia- 
bility by giving back the dowry, no matter how small it might be. 
The S. Congregation of the Religious answers that the community 
is not relieved from all responsibility, but must assist the woman 
beyond the return of the dowry (March 2, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XVI, p. 165). 


XXIII. BANNERS AND FLtacs Wuicu May Be ApmitTTEpD INTo 
CHURCH 


The question was proposed to the S. Congregation of Rites as to 
what banners and flags may be admitted into the church and what 
banners may be blessed. The S. Congregation answers that if the 
insignia, banners or flags do not belong to societies openly hostile 
to the Catholic religion, nor to a society whose statutes have been 
condemned, and if the insignia, banners or flags do not contain any- 
thing wrong in itself or anything condemned, they may be admitted 
into church. When the people in deference to the Church and out 
of respect for her faith peacefully ask that these insignia, banners 
or flags be blessed, this may be done, using the formula of the 
Roman Ritual (December 15, 1922; ordered to be generally promul- 
gated, March 26, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 171). 


XXIV. Proressors oF SACRED SCRIPTURE IN SEMINARIES 


The Holy Father states that in.the Catholic Church the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures has always held an important place from the 
earliest times of the Church to the present day. The Biblical Com- 
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mission and the Biblical Institute in Rome were founded by the 
Holy See for the advancement of biblical studies, and this Com- 
mission has repeatedly insisted that the professors of the Sacred 
Scriptures should be chosen with great care. Now the Supreme 
Pontiff orders that nobody shall be a professor of Sacred Scripture 
in seminaries unless he has taken the special course in Sacred Scrip- 
ture and has legitimately obtained his academic degrees from the 
Biblical Commission or the Biblical Institute. He decrees that the 
title of the baccalaureate given by the Biblical Institute to those who 
have followed a two years’ course at that Institute suffices to entitle 
them to teach Sacred Scripture. Other details see in the text of the 
document (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius XI, April 27, 1924; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 180). 


XXV. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE UNIVERSAL JUBILEE OF THE 
Hoty YeEaR 1925 By His Ho.iness, Pore Pius XI 


The Supreme Pontiff explains that it is an ancient custom of the 
Church to announce from time to time the Great Jubilee in the city 
of Rome, commonly known as the holy year. This Jubilee year is 
to extend from the first vespers. of Christmas, 1924, to the first 
vespers of Christmas, 1925. He urges the Catholics of the city of 
Rome and all the Catholics of the world to make this Jubilee. In 
the course of the year the four ancient basilicas: St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul’s, St. John’s at the Lateran, and St. Mary Major’s are to be 
visited after Confession and holy Communion once a day. The 
day may be taken in its natural sense from midnight to midnight, 
or in the ecclesiastical sense, from the first vespers of one day to the 
evening of the following day. The residents and citizens of Rome 
are to make these visits twenty days, the strangers ten days. The 
days may be either continuous or interrupted. A prayer is to be 
said at each basilica for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff. He 
states that his intentions are specially: peace among nations, the 
unity of all Christians in one Faith, the safeguarding of the rights 
of the Church in reference to the sacred places of Palestine. He 
urges all who can possibly make the pilgrimage to the sacred basilicas 
at Rome to do so during the Jubilee year, and he exhorts them to 
make that visit to Rome in the spirit of real pilgrims, not after the 
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manner of common sightseers (Proclamation of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI, May 29, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 209-215). 


XXVI. SuSPENSION OF INDULGENCES AND PAPAL FACULTIES OF 
DISPENSATION AND ABSOLUTION OUTSIDE THE CITY OF ROME 
DuRING THE JUBILEE YEAR 


According to the custom of the Holy See, the indulgences and 
faculties from the Holy See to dispense or to absolve are suspended 
outside the city of Rome with the following exceptions: 

A. In reference to the indulgences: The following indulgences 
only may be gained for oneself, all others only for the poor souls 
in purgatory : 

1. The indulgence of a happy death. 

2. The indulgences that can be gained by saying the “Angelus” 
or the “Regina Coeli” at the sound of the Angelus bell. 

3. The indulgences for visiting the church where the Forty Hours’ 
devotion is conducted. 

4. The indulgence for accompanying the priest who carries the 
Blessed Sacrament to the sick. 

5. The toties quoties plenary indulgence to be gained by visiting 
the Portiuncula chapel at St. Mary of the Angels, Assisi. 

6. The indulgences which the Cardinals, Nuncios, archbishops 
and bishops can give when pontificating or giving the blessing. 

B. In reference to Papal faculties of dispensation and absolution 
the following faculties only remain: 

1. All faculties granted in any manner by the Code of Canon Law 
with the exception of the faculties derived from privilege not 
revoked by the Code, referred to in Canons 4 and 613. 

2. The faculties for the external forum granted to Apostolic 
Nuncios, Internuncios and Apostolic Delegates, and those given in 
any manner to local Ordinaries and to the heads of religious Orders 
over their subjects. 

3. The faculties which the Sacred Penitentiary usually grants to 
Ordinaries or to confessors for the internal forum are not suspended, 
even outside the city of Rome, but they may not be made use of 
except in favor of penitents who at the time when they make their 
Confession cannot, in the judgment of the Ordinary or the confes- 
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sor, make the journey to Rome without grave inconvenience (Con- 
stitution of Pope Pius XI, July 5, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, 


Pp. 305). 


XXVII. JusiteE INDULGENCES AND OTHER Favors GRANTED TO 
Nuns AND OTHERS WHO ARE PERMANENTLY IMPEDED TO 
MAKE THE JOURNEY TO ROME 


1. Nuns with Papal enclosure, their novices, postulants, scholars 
and others who legitimately stay there, though only for the greater 
part of the year. Also the extern Sisters and women living with 
the nuns who for reason of service or of collecting alms go outside 
the enclosure. 

2. All religious Sisters, namely those in simple vows, who belong 
either to a Papal or a diocesan congregation, though they have no 
strict enclosure. The novices, postulants, pupils, and others who 
lodge and board there having a domicile or quasi domicile in the 
convent. 

3. Oblates or pious women living in community, though they have 
no vows, but whose institute has been approved by ecclesiastical 
authority either definitively or for a trial, together with their novices, 
postulants, pupils and others who live with them, as was said above 
about the Sisters. 

4. All women who belong to any Third Order regular who lead 
a community life with ecclesiastical approval, and all who live with 
them, as stated above. | 

5. Girls and women living in colleges or schools, though these are 
not in charge of nuns, Sisters, or Tertiary Oblates. 

6. Anchorites and hermits who live in continual though not per- 
petual enclosure and belong to a monastic or regular Order, as the 
Trappists, Camaldolese hermits and Carthusians. 

7. Captives held by the enemy, prisoners, exiled, condemned to 
houses of reform or penance. Likewise ecclesiastics and religious 
who stay in monasteries or other houses for correction. 

8. All persons who through sickness or poor health cannot make 
the journey to Rome; likewise persons who are hired or who of their 
own accord serve the sick in steady employment; also workingmen 
who by daily labor gain their living and cannot get away from 
their work for so many days or hours to make the visits at the 
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basilicas at Rome. Finally, aged persons who are over seventy 
years of age. 

All these persons who are exempted must receive the sacraments 
and in place of the visits to the basilicas they must do other works 
which the Ordinaries shall prescribe in person or through the con- 
fessors, and thus they may gain the benefits of the Jubilee. 

At the confession which these exempted persons make for the 
purpose of gaining the Jubilee, the confessors can absolve them from 
any censures and sins including those specially reserved to the Holy 
See, excluding those reserved specialissimo modo, and the case of 
formal external heresy. Besides, the confessor whom the nuns 
(Sisters with solemn vows) choose for the Jubilee Confession can 
dispense them from any private vow which they have taken after 
their profession. The confessor may dispense by way of commu- 
tation all private vows which Sisters in simple vows, Oblates, Terti- 
aries Regular, girls and women living in common, have taken, with 
the exception of the vows reserved to the Holy See (Constitution 
of Pope Pius XI, July 30, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 316). 


XXVIII. Srverat MissaE CONVENTUALES ON ONE Day 


The question was proposed to the S. Congregation of Rites 
whether the new rubrics of the Roman Missal, title I, No. 1, which 
speak of several conventual Masses on certain days, apply also to 
the churches of those religious who are obliged to say the divine 
Office in choir. The S. Congregation answers that these rubrics 
do not apply to the churches of the religious, unless a legitimate cus- 
tom or their Constitutions demand the same as the new rubrics of 
the Missal (May 2, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 248). 


XXIX. BisHorps CANNOT BE SUED IN THE ForRM OF A CANONICAL 
TRIAL IN MATTERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


It was proposed to the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation 
of the Code whether the Ordinaries of dioceses can be sued in canoni- 
cal trial (before the Roman Rota) in complaints against decrees, 
acts, rulings in matters relative to the government or administration 
of their dioceses. Such acts are, for instance, the provision of 
benefices, offices, etc., or refusal to confer a benefice, office, etc. 
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The Committee answers that the bishop cannot be sued in canonical 
trial in these matters. 


If he cannot be sued for the purpose of obtaining the benefice, etc., 
can he at least be sued in canonical trial before the Roman Rota, 
according to Canons 1557 and 1559, for the purpose of getting 
damages caused by the refusal to grant a benefice, office, etc.? The 
Committee answers that he cannot be sued before the Roman Rota 
even for the purpose of obtaining damages, and that it belongs 
exclusively to the respective S. Congregation to pass on the decrees, 
acts, orders, of the bishop, and to judge whether any damages are 
due to the one who claims to have been unjustly injured by such 
action of the bishop (Committee, May 23, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XVI, p. 251). 


XXX. Rutes GOVERNING THE CONCESSION AND GAINING OF THE 
PoRTIUNCULA INDULGENCE 


Pope Pius X granted by Motu Proprio of June 9, 1910, that the 
Portiuncula indulgence could be extended to other churches and 
oratories besides those of the Order of Friars Minor, and he granted 
to the local Ordinaries power to do so but only for the year 1910. 
The following year the Holy See was requested by innumerable 
petitioners that the indult might be prolonged. The S. Congrega- 


tion of the Holy Office, which at that time had charge of the matter. 


of indulgences, decreed, May 26, 1911, that the concession and 
faculties given to the local Ordinaries in reference to the Porti- 
uncula indulgence were to continue indefinitely (sine die) until the 
Holy See ordered otherwise. Now, the Sacred Penitentiary which 
at present has charge over the matter of indulgences ordains as 
follows : 

1. In deference to the ancient shrine of the Portiuncula at St. 
Mary of the Angels’ near Assisi, the Portiuncula indulgence can be 
gained in no church or chapel, unless it be at least three kilometers 
(about two miles) distant from the Portiuncula chapel. An excep- 
tion is made in favor of those persons who live in the house adjoin- 
ing a church or chapel and who are either physically or morally 
impeded from visiting the Portiuncula chapel. 


2. Perpetual concessions of the Portiuncula indulgence granted 
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previous to the date of the present decree shall remain in force, but 
they are limited by the rules of this decree, with the exception of 
the rule about the distance laid down in number 5. 

3. Temporary concessions of the Portiuncula indulgence (ad 
certum tempus, sine die, ad beneplacitum) shall be abrogated and 
cease to exist from December 31, 1924. 

4. This paragraph speaks of future concession of the indulgence 
to churches, and what churches will be preferred. 

5. The churches which are to receive the privilege of the Porti- 
uncula must be three kilometers distant from churches or chapels 
belonging to some Franciscan Order, or from other churches which 
have the privilege. 

6. If for some special reason the Portiuncula indulgence is given 
to a semi-public oratory, the indulgence cannot be gained by any one 
except the community or body of the faithful for whose benefit such 
oratories are erected. 

7. The local Ordinaries, the pastors and the rectors of the 
churches to which the privilege of the Portiuncula attaches have the 
power to change for a just reason the date for the gaining of the 
indulgence from the second of August, if it be not a Sunday, to the 
Sunday following that date. 

8. This paragraph deals with public services which should be held 
in the churches on the occasion of the Portiuncula indulgence. 

g. For the gaining of the Portiuncula indulgence there are pre- 
scribed Confession and holy Communion and a visit to the church 
or public oratory with the privilege of the Portiuncula, and at 
each visit six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory be, etc., must be 
said for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff. 

10. The six Our Fathers and Hail Marys spoken of in the pre- 
ceding paragraph must be said also by those persons who on all days 
of the year enjoy the indult in virtue of which, by the sole recita- 
tion of the six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory be, etc., they 
can gain the Portiuncula indulgence besides other indulgences (S. 
Penitentiary, July 10, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 345). 


XXXI. INpEx oF ForBIDDEN Booxs 


The book entitled L’esperienza etica dell’ Evangelio, Introduzione 
e note di Adolfo Omodeo, Bar, Laterza, is declared to contravene 
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Canon 1399 of the Code of Canon Law and is therefore to be placed 
on the Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, August 1, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 368). 


XXXII. Extent oF THE Power or BisHops To ALLow Mass 
TO BE SAID IN THE OPEN AIR 


The S. Congregation of the Sacraments addresses a letter to all 
the Ordinaries of Italy stating that the Church from ancient times 
has forbidden the saying of Mass outside a church or chapel conse- 
crated or blessed for divine worship. Though the Code, in Canon 
822, does give the local Ordinaries power to permit the celebration 
of holy Mass in the open air, their power is restricted by the Code 
for extraordinary occasions where a just and reasonable cause makes 
it advisable to permit holy Mass to be said outside a church or 
chapel. Political gatherings and profane celebrations are not good 
reasons why the bishop may permit holy Mass to be said outside the 
usual places of divine worship (S. Cong. of the Sacraments, July 
26, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 370). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














CASUS MORALIS 
By E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


I. Jubilee Faculties, 1925 


Case: John, a parish priest, hearing that during the holy year 
extended faculties have been given to confessors to absolve reserved 
cases—except a few papal reservations, absolves Mary, an invalid, 
from the excommunication incurred by causing abortion, and Peter, 
a wealthy surgeon, who had incurred the same censure by performing 
this illegal operation. He afterwards doubted whether he really had 
powers over these cases. 


Questions: 1. What is the penalty incurred by committing this 
sin, and to whom is it reserved? 

2. What faculties are given to Jubilee confessors outside Rome 
over cases normally reserved to the Ordinary? 


3. What classes of persons may benefit by these special faculties? 
4. Is the absolution valid ? 


Solution: I. By the sin of effectively causing abortion, excom- 
munication is incurred which is reserved to the Ordinary (Can. 
2350). Before the Codex there was considerable doubt whether the 
mother came under censure, but the doubt is removed by this canon 
(matre non excepta). An unsuccessful attempt to perform the 
operation does not incur the censure (effectu secuto). Both have 
incurred the censure unless they are excused by ignorance in the 
confessor’s judgment (Can. 2229). 


II. The faculties conceded by the Holy See to Jubilee confessors 
during 1925 are concerned only with papal reservations, but the 
Holy Father earnestly exhorts Ordinaries to follow his example, 
and grant faculties over their reservations. All papal reservations 
cease except the four cases reserved “specialissimo” (Can. 2320, 
2343, 2367, 2369); cases concerned with the internal working of 
the Roma Curia and papal elections, which are not in the common 
law ; those of Can. 2227, section 1; and formal external heresy (Can. 
2314, Acta. 1924, p. 319). | 

III. No special confessors are deputed for the Jubilee in 1925 
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outside Rome, but certain classes of persons are privileged to gain 
the indulgence: religious orders of women and their female depen- 
dents, hermits, prisoners, invalids and working people (Acta 1924, 
p. 317—we have given a mere indication of these classes). When- 
ever any of these persons go to confession with the intention of 
gaining the Jubilee indulgence, the priest they choose becomes ipso 
facto specially privileged with additional faculties to absolve them 
from certain reserved cases. 

IV. The absolution of Mary is valid and licit, provided she con- 
fessed with a view to gaining the indulgence, and that John’s Ordi- 
nary acceded to the Pope’s request and granted faculties over this 
case. But even granted that both these clauses are verified, the 
absolution given to Peter is illicit; from the description of his state 
of life, he does not come under the privileged class “operarius,” and 
must be dealt with by the ordinary procedure. If John judges 
Peter’s case to be “urgent,” the correct method is to absolve him un- 
der Can. 2254, and warn him that he will reincur the censure unless 
he returns within a month to receive the mandate of the bishop. If 
John fails to do this and absolves him without the precautions and 
conditions of Can. 2254, his action is gravely illicit, but the absolu- 
tion is valid from Canon 2247, section 3. Moreover if John—quod 
Deus avertat—knowingly gave absolution while quite aware that he 
had no faculties over the case, he is liable to the suspension of Can. 
2366 (Capello De Censuris, section 178. Vermeersch, Epitome III, 
section 569, holds that the suspension is only incurred for absolving 
reservations “propter peccatum,”’ not “propter censuram’”’). In 
solving this case we have of course taken it for granted that Mary 
and Peter have really incurred the censure, and are not excused by 
ignorance (Can. 2229). 


II. Suspended Faculties During 1925 


Case: John, a senior priest in a distant part of the diocese, has 
received very full delegated faculties over the episcopal reservations 
of Can. 2319 (various actions having a suspicion of heresy) the case 
of Can. 2314 (heresy), both limited of course to the internal forum. 
He absolves Mary from the censure incurred by getting married in 
a Protestant church (Can. 2319, section 1, 1) ; and he absolves Peter, 
who is on the eve of going to Rome, from the censure incurred by 
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the sin of heresy. Hearing that special faculties have been sus- 
pended, he begins to doubt his competency in these cases. 

Questions: 1. What faculties have been suspended during 1925? 

2. What difference in procedure obtains in the internal and exter- 
nal forum in absolving the censure incurred by heresy? 

Solution: I. Following ancient ecclesiastical precedent, certain 
very limited faculties have been suspended during the holy year. 
The object of this law is to assist the general purpose of the Jubilee 
which is to turn the attention of the faithful towards Rome, the 
center of Christendom and the Holy Father, the supreme Bishop. 
The only powers affected by the suspension are the special delegated 
privileges conceded by the Sacred Penitentiary for the internal for- 
um, and even these are only suspended in regard to persons who 
could go to Rome at the time of their confession, sine gravi incom- 
modo. No change is, therefore, made in the faculties of the internal 
and external forum, which are enjoyed from the common law of the 
Codex; nor in the faculties granted for use in the external forum 
exclusively (Acta 1924, p. 307). 

II. All Ordinaries have power to deal with heresy and its censure 
in the external forum from Can. 2314, section 2. Hence the usual 
faculty, at least “ad cautelam,” granted for the reconciliation of a 
convert. But absolution in the internal forum only, is reserved to 
the Holy See “speciali modo.” Bishops have no power, even in 
occult cases, over this class of papal reservation (Can. 2237, section 
2), from the common law, but it is one of the cases usually included 
in the new Quinquennial faculties which, after being revoked by the 
Codex, were again issued (Acta 1918, p. 190). The relations be- 
tween the internal and external forum are explained in Can. 2251. 
For the purpose of the Jubilee suspension, the point of difference 
is important. Delegated faculties to absolve the cases of Can. 2319 
remain unchanged because they are contained in the Codex, but dele- 
gated faculties to absolve the case of Can. 2314 in the internal 
forum are suspended, except for persons who are unable to go to 
Rome, because they are obtained by virtue of special privilege from 
the Sacred Penitentiary. 

IIT. The absolution granted to Mary is valid and licit, during the 
holy year as at other times, since John enjoys delegated faculties 
for the purpose. 
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The absolution granted to Peter is illicit. Two courses of correct 
procedure are available. The case could be brought to the bishop’s 
notice in the external forum, and the procedure followed similar to 
that for reconciling a convert. If this is too onerous for the penitent, 
the other course is to absolve under Can. 2254, if the confessor 
judges the case to be urgent (for Peter, about to undertake a long 
journey, the need of recovering a state of grace is clearly urgent). 
Peter must then have recourse within a month to one of the Peniten- 
tiaries in Rome, and obey his mandate; but if this recourse within 
a month is morally impossible it may be dispensed with altogether 
(Can. 2254, section 3). If John absolved without these precautions, 
the absolution though illicit is valid (Can. 2247, section 3). If 
John absolves knowing that he lacks faculties, he himself incurs ex- 
communication reserved “simpliciter’ to the Holy See (Can. 2338, 
section 1). We have presumed throughout the casus that the cases 
were not “ab homine.” Also we have supposed that the bishop has 
subdelegated his special faculties to John; this would rarely happen 
in practice, but we have supposed it to happen in this case in order 
to avoid the unseemliness of discussing the action of bishops. The 
casus will serve to show that the suspension of confessors’ faculties 
during the holy year is more apparent than real. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


INSINCERE PROMISES AND INVALIDITY OF MARRIAGE IN DISPENSA- 
TION FROM DISPARITY OF CULT 


Question: Your discussion of insincere promises and their effect upon the dis- 
pensation from the impediment of disparity of cult, in the issue of August, 1924, 
page 1178, surprises me. You state that “in a marriage between a Catholic and 
an unbaptized person the invalidity of the promises makes the dispensation in- 
valid,” and therefore the marriage is null and void. Is this so certain? Is there 
not another opinion which holds that, as long as the promises were given in 
such a way that the dispensing authority had no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
intention at the time, the dispensation is valid, although either or both parties 
gave no true promises? Champions of this opinion readily concede that the dis- 
pensation must be denied if the parties positively refuse to give the guarantees, 
or if it be known to the bishop that only a fictitious promise was given. At the 
same time, however, they maintain that for a valid dispensation the law exacts 
nothing more than certainty in the grantor of the dispensation that the guarantees 
will be fulfilled and that this certainty is obtained, as a general rule, when the 
cautiones are given in the customary way, unless there be good reasons to suspect 
the sincerity of the promisors. 

You may find a good exposition of the whole question in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (vol, 18, 1921, p. 411). Some decisions of the Holy Office seem to favor 
the view of the said magazine that the insincere or fictitious promises do not make 
the dispensation from disparity of cult invalid. The invalidity is, therefore, not 
sufficiently certain to allow a bishop to issue a declaration of nullity of the mar- 
riage, provided the dispensation had been granted With bona fide moral certainty 
on the part of the dispensing authority that the guarantees would be fulfilled. 

RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: The discussion of the question in the Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Record deserves a great deal of credit for entering upon the ques- 
tion in detail because very little is said about it by recent canonists 
and moralists. Of a dozen of these authors all of whom, with the 
exception of two, have written since the promulgation of the Code, 
the question is discussed by one only, Petrovits, and very briefly at 
that. No official pronouncement of those referred to by the J. E. 
Record seems to us to answer the question; they do not deal with 
the point at issue. 

The point at issue is not what is required on the part of the grantor 
of the dispensation but what is required on the part of the one mak- 
ing the promises, and the further question, when is a promise a 
promise? Why should a deception be called a promise? Does the 
fact that neither the pastor nor the bishop knew of the deception 
do away with the deception? If pastor and witnesses at the mar- 
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riage testify that consent was freely expressed by both parties, does 
it prove that there was consent so that the lack of consent cannot be 
alleged? No, because there are quite a few cases which have been 
admitted and where the party succeeded in the proof of lack of free 
consent. The American Ecclesiastical Review discusses the question 
of insincere promises and comes to the conclusion that insincerity 
which can be proved in the external forum invalidates the dispensa- 
tion and therefore the marriage, if it was a dispensation from dis- 
parity of cult. (July 1916, vol. 55, p. 82.) 


Proper Pastor AT MARRIAGE—QUESTIONS OF Fast AND 
ABSTINENCE 


Question: 1. For licit assistance of a priest at marriage the law of the Church 
among other requirements also speaks of domicile, quasi domicile, month’s resi- 
dence of the parties to be married. Do these rules apply also to mixed marriages 
or marriages with disparity of cult? For example, who is the proper pastor of 
the non-Catholic (baptized or unbaptized) ? Could the pastor of the non-Catholic 
(baptized or unbaptized) assist at the marriage without permission of the pastor 
of the Catholic party? 

2. Do you know if anywhere in the United States but especially in Minnesota 
(where ducks are numerous) there is any waterfowl (duck, mudhen, rice-hen, 
etc.), which would not be forbidden meat on days of abstinence? 

3. The Code mentions sixty as the age excusing from the precept of fast. 
Before, the Code authorities, such as Noldin, spoke of old age excusing and gave 
the year of fifty for women and sixty for men. In the new edition he does not 
explicitly say the same but referring to the age of sixty as marked by the Code, 
says that people are excused with the beginning of the senile age which in “men” 
is sixty. Am I justified after the promulgation of the Code which speaks of the 
age of sixty to say that the age of fifty in women excuses from the fast? Before 
the Code I applied this opinion to practical cases telling women of that age that 
they were excused. May I do so after the Code? SACERDOS. 


Answer: 1. In the first place, a distinction has to be made be- 
tween mixed marriages and marriages of Catholics with unbaptized 
persons. The unbaptized persons can have no proper pastor because 
they do not in any manner fall under the jurisdiction of the Church 
and therefore if the bride is the unbaptized party it is evident that 
the pastor of the place where she has her domicile or quasi domicile 
has no right whatever to claim a preference over the pastor of the 
Catholic groom. In marriages between Catholics and baptized non- 
Catholics the case is different. In Canon Law the baptized non- 
Catholics are considered subject to the ecclesiastical laws with the 
exception of those matters in which the Church has explicitly 
exempted them. This is quite plainly taught in Canon 87 which 
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states that by Baptism man is constituted in the Church of Christ 
as a person invested with all the rights and duties of a Christian, 
unless, as far as rights are concerned, there is an obstacle which 
impedes the bond of ecclesiastical communion, or a censure inflicted 
by the Church. Therefore a baptized non-Catholic does acquire a 
domicile and quasi domicile just as well as a Catholic, and becomes 
subject to respective bishop and pastor. 

Creagh, in his “Commentary” on the Ne Temere, written before 
the promulgation of the Code, sums up the question and says that 
the practice in the various dioceses of the United States varied, 
some dioceses ruling that the marriage had to be performed always 
in the parish of the Catholic party, others that it may take place in 
the parish where the non-Catholic woman lives. The same author 
held that the non-Catholic had no proper pastor in the sense of the 
Ne Temere because that decree itself states that non-Catholics are 
not bound to the form of marriage of the Ne Temere. Therefore 
the only parochus proprius in the case is the pastor of the Catholic 
party. The argument is not as good as it appears at first sight. 
The non-Catholics are not bound to the Catholic form of marriage, 
states the Ne Temere—when they contract marriage among them- 
selves. The non-Catholics are, however, held indirectly by that de- 
cree, viz., whenever they want to marry a Catholic. The domicile 
or quasi domicile of the baptized non-Catholics has therefore to be 
considered in the case in which they are bound by the decree. In 
view of these principles it is strange that Fanfani (De Jure Paro- 
chorum, p. 296, n. 309) writes that in mixed marriages the mar- 
riage always is to be celebrated in the presence of the pastor of the 
Catholic party. Most of the other commentators of the Code do not 
discuss the question. 

In a case decided by the S. Congregation of the Sacraments, the 
question of the stay of one month on the part of the non-Catholic 
girl (who was received into the Church in that place and then left 
it) the S. Congregation says that the point of her entering the 
Church does not matter in the case because the legislator in the Ne 
Temere considered merely the stay of one month without any refer- 
ence to the religion of the one staying that length of time in a parish 
(Case in Acta Ap. Sedis, decided January 28, 1916, vol. VI, p. 64). 
The Code agrees with the Ne Temere on this point. Ayrinhac 
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(Marriage Legislation in the New Code, p. 242, n. 246) is of the 
opinion “if the bride were a non-Catholic this would, no doubt, be 
a sufficient reason to give the preference to the bridegroom’s pastor, 
unless diocesan regulations ordain otherwise.” We believe that the 
Ecclesiastical Review is correct in its conclusion “that the proprius 
parochus for the celebration of marriages is the parish priest of the 
bride, whether she be a Catholic or a non-Catholic, nist justa causa 
excuset’ (Cf. Eccl. Review, vol. LXIII, 1920, p. 417). 

2. As to the question what is to be considered flesh meat for- 
bidden by the law of abstinence, the Code does not state anything 
new but supposes that to be known from former laws. Therefor the 
teaching of the moralists as heretofore is to be considered. The 
whole matter of what kind of food is forbidden by the law of absti- 
nence is regulated by custom rather than by positive law and these 
customs vary greatly in the various countries, as one can easily con- 
vince himself by consulting different moralists. There is not one 
author who would assert absolutely that certain waterfowl and 
animals like the beaver may be considered Lenten food. Biologically 
these birds and animals are not of the same genus as fish and shell- 
fish. No general answer can, therefore, be given on the question 
since it depends on the local custom. 

3. The age of persons obliged to the law of the fast has been 
fixed by the Code in Canon 1254 and the contrary teaching of some 
moralists that women were free from the law of the fast at the age 
of fifty must be corrected. The age limit, sixty for men and accord- 
ing to some moralists, fifty for women, was not fixed by law before 
the promulgation of the Code. Moralists were merely figuring at 
what age a person’s strength usually fails to such an extent that he 
is excused from the fast. They agreed on the age of sixty but only 
in case the ability to observe the fast was lacking or was doubtful. 
If the person was physically able to observe the fast without injury 
to his health, the question was very much debated whether he was 
excused merely because he had reached the age of sixty. 


PUBLIC AND SECRET PAROCHIAL RECORD 


Question: At a gathering of some priests the question was asked what bap- 
tisms and marriages should be recorded in the public and what baptisms and mar- 
riages should be entered in the secret church records. The Code of Canon Law 
is not very clear on the subject. Some priests maintained that every illegitimate 
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child should be recorded when baptized in the secret register, also every marriage 
validated coram ecclesia in a conscience marriage, and hence strictly speaking not 
a public affair. Not being able to find a satisfactory solution, all agreed to sub- 
mit the question to your Review for an answer. SACERDOS. 

Answer: The Code does not make any provision for secret 
records in the parochial archives, it only speaks of secret records in 
connection with the bishop’s archives. Wherefore we believe that 
the pastor has no right to have secret parochial records. Canon 470, 
section 4, speaking of the inspection of the parochial archives by the 
bishop or his delegate in the visitation of the parish, warns the pastor 
to be very careful that these records and other documents of the 
archives do not come into the hands of outsiders. 


The Code wants the baptism of illegitimate children recorded in 
the baptismal record of the parish and Canon 777 gives direction 
under what condition the mother’s and the father’s names are to be 
recorded. In the case of a married woman, the presumption of the 
law is strongly in favor of the legitimacy of the child so that a case 
will not easily arise in which the illegitimacy is established (Cf. 
Canon 1115, sec. 1). Unmarried women who give birth to a child 
and have the child baptized cause a good deal of difficulty to the 
pastor in the matter of recording the baptism. The conditions under 
which the mother’s and the father’s names are to be recorded are 
given in Canon 777. The innocent sufferer, however, is the child 
that is entered in the record as illegitimate. A question submitted 
to the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, con- 
cerns itself with protecting the names of the illegitimate parents 
from infamy and asked whether also in the case of adulterous, sacri- 
legious, etc., offspring the recording should be made as directed in 
Canon 777. The answer was that the record should be made in such 
a manner as to avoid all occasion of infamy (July 14, 1922; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XIV, p. 528). It seems that the parents are fairly well 
protected by Canon 777, for they need not be recorded except they 
are publicly known as the mother or father, or unless they want 
their names entered and ask for it in the manner specified in Canon 
777. In particular cases the above answer said, recourse should be 
had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 

In reference to the recording of marriages, the Code states in 
Canon 1107 that the marriage of conscience is not to be recorded 
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in the parochial archives but in the secret archives of the diocese. 
The marriage of conscience as understood by the Code is a case in 
which the married parties are not to be known as married people 
for some special and very cogent reason. The local Ordinary only 
can allow such a marriage. The Code speaks of two other cases in 
which marriages are to be recorded in the records of the diocesan 
archives. The pastor or another priest who in danger of death 
gave a dispensation for the external forum is to inform the local 
Ordinary and a record is to be made in the diocesan archives, but the 
marriage is to be recorded also in the parish record with the annota- 
tion of the dispensation. In the secret archives of the diocese is 
to be recorded a dispensation from marriage impediments given by 
the S. Penitentiary for the internal extra-sacramental forum. There 
is no exception made for the recording of marriages in which it 
would be preferable to keep the church marriage secret. Difficul- 
ties may be made for the priest who married over again without a 
license parties who are already married according to the civil law. 
The Church wants the marriages recorded on account of the im- 
portance of that state both in the Church and in the nation as a public 
state, so that the status of the parties can be proved and she did 
not deem it necessary to have secret records of marriage with the 
exception of the cases that are to be recorded in the diocesan secret 
records. The law cannot possibly provide for all circumstances, and 
if therefore the bishop in certain cases would rather think it advisable 
to record a marriage in the diocesan secret archives, one cannot say 
that he acts against the law which is observed as far as its purpose 
is concerned by such recording. 

There is, as we said, no indication in the Code of secret parochial 
archives. Yet, Gasparri (De Matrimonio, vol. I, No. 421) quotes a 
form of dispensation of the S. Penitentiary “parocho pro utroque 
foro,’ in which a dispensation from an impediment public of its 
nature but de facto occult is to be entered together with the record 
of the marriage in the secret record to be cautiously kept in the 
parochial archives. ‘While we could not trace the source from which 
the eminent author quotes the formula, it seems that his authority 
is quite reliable in such matters, and that therefore the secret archives 
of the parish can contain records that must be guarded with special 
care against publicity. STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of February 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Strength of the Church Against Persecution 
By Mer. Victor Day 


SYNOPSIS: 1. Christ gives proof of His power over inanimate nature, proves 
Himself to be God. 


II, 1. The storm foreshadowed the life of the Church. 

2. The great trials of the Church: Persecution by the Jews, the 
Roman Persecutions, the great Heresies, the Invasion of the 
Barbarians, Mohammedan Wars, Protestantism. 

3. Position and strength of the Church at the present day. 


III, Should persecution arise, be not fearful, O ye of little Faith, 
invoke Christ and He will stop the persecution. 


During the three years of His public ministry, Jesus Christ per- 
formed miracles on all classes of beings, to show that all were sub- 
ject to Him as their Maker, Master, and God. In the lesson of 
to-day’s Gospel, Christ gives proof of His absolute power over 
inanimate nature. 

In the fall of the year 31, whilst Christ was sailing across the 
Lake of Genesareth with His apostles, a violent windstorm suddenly 
came down on the Lake. The waves broke over the boat, the boat 
was filling with water, and, humanly speaking, Christ and the 
apostles were in danger of perishing. Such was the violence of the 
tempest that the apostles, veteran fishermen of the Sea of Genesareth, 
were frightened at the imminence of the peril. They came to Jesus, 
asleep in the stern of the ship, and wakened Him, exclaiming, “Lord, 
save us, we perish.” 

Jesus, undisturbed alike by the frenzied fright of the apostles, the 
sudden fury of the elements, and the sinking condition of the boat, 
gently chided them, saying: “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
Faith?” As if to say: “Do you not know that you are safe when 
you are with me? After seeing Me change water into wine, heal 
all manner of diseases; cast out devils, call the dead to life again, 
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do you still have so little Faith in Me, do you still doubt My power 
over nature?” 

Having thus spoken, Jesus arose and with calm and majestic mien 
rebuked the wind, and, according to St. Mark, said unto the sea, 
“Peace, be still.” And suddenly there was a great calm. Thus, in 
His own name, by His own power, without any outside assistance, 
by the mere sound of His voice, by a single act of His will, Christ 
instantly and irresistibly subdued the roaring wind and the raging 
waters. By the exercise of this superhuman power, Christ display- 
ing such dominion over nature as God alone possesses, proved Him- 
self to be very God. 


THE STORM TyYPIFIES PERSECUTION 


The event related in to-day’s Gospel not only proved the Divinity 
of Christ, it also foreshadowed the life of His Church during the 
course of centuries. According to many of the Fathers of the 
Church, the bark carrying Christ and the apostles across the Lake 
of Genesareth, to the other side of the Lake, represents the Church 
of Christ, the Bark of Peter, carrying the faithful across the tempes- 
tuous sea of life, to the haven of eternal rest. The storm raging 
about the bark typifies the persecution waged by the powers of hell 
against the Church. The calm after the storm is the image of the 
successful, the triumphant issue of the Church from the various 
persecutions she endured in history. 

A brief review of the leading trials of the Church will readily 
convince you that He, who rebuked the wind and the waves on the 
Lake of Genesareth and reéstablished the calm, still presides, as He 
wills, over the destinies of His Church. The Church was opposed 
first by the Jews. They crucified its Founder, and tried to hinder 
the work of the apostles at every turn. They laid hands upon them, 
cast them into prison, accused them before the Sanhedrin, led them 
before kings and presidents, and forbade them to speak and teach in 
the name of Jesus. They scourged them, plotted against their lives, 
put them to death. When the measure of the iniquities of the Jews 
was filled by their relentless persecution of the Christians, Christ 
sent Titus, the Roman general, to besiege Jerusalem. With the 
warrior came famine, pestilence, utter desolation, total destruction 
of Jerusalem and its Temple, and death or massacre of more than 
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one million Jews. Those who remained alive were sold into slavery 
and scattered among the nations, without king or country, without 
Temple or altar, with the Blood of Christ upon them. 

The next foe the Church was to grapple with was none less than 
the Roman Empire. During three centuries, the Roman Emperors, 
the rulers of the then civilized world, decreed ten bloody persecutions 
against the rising Church, to drown it in the blood of its children. 
During these three hundred years, persecution raged in all the 
provinces of the Empire. Each province seemed to have its own 
peculiar torments for the Christians; in Mesopotamia it was a slow 
fire; in Pontus, the wheel; the axe in Arabia; melted lead in Cappa- 
docia. Rome, however, was like a general slaughterhouse for the 
Christians of the Empire. From every province Christians were 
dragged to Rome to be torn to pieces by the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre, or to be smeared with pitch and burned at the stake for the 
amusement of bloodthirsty pagans of the Imperial city. The decree 
ordering the last persecution, issued in 303 was one of general 
extermination. The persecution was so general, the fury of the 
persecutors so fierce, the work of extermination so thorough that, 
for a time, Christians seemed to have disappeared from the face of 
the earth. Diocletian, the author of this persecution, had a medal 
struck to commemorate the deletion of the Christian name. But 
Christ who dwells in Heaven smiled, for by His grace the eyes of 
the pagans had been opened through the superhuman constancy of 
the martyrs, and the blood of the martyrs had become the seed of 
new Christians. The Church came out of this welter of blood like 
a mother rejoicing over the growing number of her children. 

In the year 312, peace came to the Church through the miraculous 
conversion of the Emperor Constantine the Great. But, as attacks 
from the outside ceased, the Church was assailed from within. The 
great heresies arose, denying the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion. Some of these heresies spread far and wide, and 
lasted for centuries. But Christ who had promised to be with his 
Church “all days, even to the consummation of the world,” was 
with her in this dreadful ordeal. He inspired her to hold General 
Councils. Through these Councils, the Church came out of the fight 
with the heresies, with her fundamental doctrines safe and forever 
luminously defined. 
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But the Roman Empire was to pay for its war on the Christians. 
To avenge the blood of His martyrs, Christ permitted savage hordes 
of Northern Europe to swoop down upon sunny Italy as beasts of 
prey, and to bring to an end the boasted “Eternal Roman Empire.” 

The destruction of the Roman Empire became a new source of 
tribulation to the Church. With the Roman Empire, the Barbarians 
had virtually destroyed the rising Christian communities of Europe. 
Undaunted by these losses, spurred on by the command of Christ to 
teach all nations, the Church went to the Barbarians with her mes- 
sage of salvation and civilization. Within less than three centuries 
she converted them to Christianity and built upon the ruins of the 
Roman civilization a Barbarian civilization, which soon surpassed 
that of Rome and spread to the uttermost bounds of the earth. 

Before the conversion of the Barbarians was completed, Moham- 
medanism arose, preaching a war of extermination against the Chris- 
tian nations. After they had laid waste many Christian countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Southern Europe, Christ checked their further 
progress by the Franks under Charles Martel, in 732; by the 
Austrians and the Poles under John of Austria, at the naval battle 
of Lepanto, in 1571; under John Sobieski, King of Poland, before 
Vienna, in 1689. Finally, as a result of the world war, the Moham- 
medans were all but driven out of Europe. 

In the sixteenth century, Protestantism arose and wrested the 
greater part of Germany and Holland, all Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and England from the Church. But Christ did not permit His 
spouse thereby to lose in numbers. What the Church lost in Europe, 
she more than made up in America and Asia. Before Protestantism 
had come to realize it, the Church had Christianized the American 
continent from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. In Europe, the 
Church stopped the advance of Protestantism by holding the Gen- 
eral Council of Trent. Since then a new life of learning, holiness 
and zeal has pervaded the Church. To-day, after nineteen hundred 
years of fierce opposition by the united powers of evil, the Church 
has more members, is more enlightened, more profoundly pious, 
better organized, more aggressive in the conversion of the heathen 
nations than ever before: whilst her ancient enemies lie buried beneath 
the dust of ages. To-day, throughout the world, the Church is 
looked upon as the one great moral and religious power of Christen- 
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dom, the only bulwark against Bolshevism and radicalism of all 
kinds, the only effective power of spiritual regeneration in the wide 
world. In recent times, the representatives of nearly all the States 
of the world have turned to the Church of Christ, to establish or 
renew with it society and friendship. 


Curist STILL WITH THE CHURCH 


Should a storm of persecution arise against the Bark of Peter, be 
not fearful, O ye of little Faith, The Church has weathered the 
storms of nineteen centuries; she will outride any storm which may 
come up against her. Be not fearful, O ye of little Faith. Christ, 
who laid the keel of the Bark of Peter, is still with the Bark. At 
times He may seem to be slumbering in the stern of the ship, but 
call on Him as did the apostles in the storm, saying, “Lord, save us, 
we perish.” In due time He will arise and rebuke the roaring of her 
enemies and the raging of the persecution, saying: ‘Peace, be still.” 
And suddenly there will be great calm, and the Bark of Peter will 
sail on safely, over the waters of time, to the haven of a happy 
eternity. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Nature, Morality and Consequences of Gambling 
By RicHarD CooKsoNn 
“Know you not that they run in the race, all run indeed, but one receiveth the 
prise” (Cor. ix. 24). 
SYNOPSIS: I. The history of gambling. Instinct for putting a wager on 
uncertain events. 
II, What is meant by gambling? 
III. “Gambling” synonymous for poverty and vice. 
The Corinthians to whom St. Paul addressed to-day’s Epistle were 
a very proud people; they were proud of their city, proud of their 
wealth, proud of their learning and above all, most proud of their 
Isthmian games, so called from the Isthmus upon which their city 
was built. : 
The reference of St. Paul to these games to which he calls our 
attention, suggests what was then a familiar scene. These games 
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were one of the four great Pan-Hellenic festivals, inferior in splen- 
dor only to the Olympic games. They took place on the Isthmus of 
Corinth in honor of Poseidon, the god of the sea, who was wor- 
shipped in all the maritime cities of Greece, and in particular at 
Corinth. They, like the Nemean—another class of games which 
took place at Nemea—occurred at intervals of two years, wz., on 
the first and third of each Olympia. 

The stadium where these races were held was a large open space 
with an elaborately laid out track, upon which was strewn fine sand, 
and around the track were tiers upon tiers of seats which commanded 
a complete view of all the events. 

In the middle of the course, and half way between the starting 
and winning post, there stood a tripod on which were displayed the 
keenly contested prizes. I doubt if you would ever guess what they 
were. Behold them—a mere wreath of parsley, superseded later by 
a pine wreath, and beside this, there was a freshly cut palm branch. 
A fanfare of trumpets proclaimed that the first event was about to 
take place, and it seems that a foot race opened these famous games. 

This blare of trumpets summoned the competitors to take up their 
allotted positions at the starting place. It was a grand and eagerly 
looked-for sight, to see the runners step out of the pavilion; they 
looked as nimble and as lithe as gazelles while their bodies glistened 
with the freshly applied oil which was also used very freely and 
frequently during the training. 

Indeed these fine athletes were the cynosure of all eyes and no 
wonder for they were “splendidly made, splendidly trained, and 
splendidly matched.””’ How many times the runners went round the 
track I cannot say, but this much I do say, namely, that once the 
competitors neared the winning post, the huge crowd of spectators 
seethed with excitement, which eventually gave place to a frantic and 
irrepressible uproar, for, most of that vast throng had laid bets on 
the various favorites. Yes, my Brethren, gambling was as rife then 
as it is to-day and it would seem that the history of man was also 
the history of gambling, for there seems to be in him an innate ten- 
dency or instinct for putting a wager on the various uncertain events. 

Into whatever part of the world you may wander you will find 
that gambling is rampant, and, in addition to it being so widespread, 
it is just as time-honored. We can go back to very early history 
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and we find evidence enough to assure us that gambling is not a 
pastime of recent years. There is an account of an old race in 
Germany which plainly proves that they were confirmed gamblers, 
so much so that they would play on until they had staked not only 
all their money but even their wives and children. 

Tacitus tells us that although there was no law of the land com- 
pelling gamblers to pay their bets, yet they considered it most binding 
on them to meet those accounts or losses, which were regarded as 
debts of honor. Though there was no legislation to oblige gamblers 
to pay their debts, there has been legislation without limit prohibiting 
gambling in this, that, or the other thing and making it penal to lay 
almost any kind of stakes. 

However, it seems that these laws are seldom strictly enforced, 
and it is only at times that we hear of what are called “raids” upon 
betting houses and betting men. Asa matter of fact whenever these 
raids are made, they are made upon the ordinary people—people who 
stand on a lower rung of the social ladder, while those who stand 
higher in the grade of society and who are also addicted to excessive 
gambling are allowed to continue unmolested and unpenalized, hence 
people come to say and to think that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. 

I read that in China, for instance, where the laws against all kinds 
of betting are exceedingly severe, gambling is exceptionally rife. 
Then again, are not the governments of the various countries often 
enough the biggest gamblers? We had instances of this during the 
late war. Obviously then there must be some misapplication of the 
law somewhere, for betting is not only a patent factor in the lives 
of many, but it is flagrantly increasing day by day, hence then the 
statutes which intend to prohibit or check gambling are probably 
worth about as much as the parchment upon which they are so ele- 
gantly written. 

It will be well then if we consider the nature of gambling, its 
morality and its consequences. 


Wuat Is MEANT By GAMBLING? 


In the first place all games of chance or hazard are not to be classi- 
fied as gambling. These are often confounded, and I suppose that 
is why some people have such a horror of cards. Games of chance 
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are harmless enough in themselves—thus if you enjoy a game of 
cards, play to your heart’s content, for no level-headed or sensible 
person would ever imagine, much less accuse you of wrongdoing. 

Some so-called religious-minded enthusiasts, but properly so-called 
prim and proper, straight-laced, Sunday-observing kill-joys or 
fanatics throw up their hands in consternation, raise their sancti- 
monious eyes to Heaven, adopt an attitude of horror, indignation 
and unprecedented disgust, and would make you feel that they were 
about to associate with the company of rogues, criminals and fiends, 
when some one suggests a game of cards, say on a Sunday. Well, 
in spite of these pharisaical goody-goodies, and even in opposition 
of their ideals—play cards on a Sunday, if you enjoy a game, there 
is no harm, and it can add far more honor and glory to God than 
all the sanctimonious overtures of the so-called strict Sunday- 
observing fanatics. There can be no sin in taking a pack of cards 
and playing with them—carry on, then, and enjoy these games. 

Perhaps these ultra-God-fearing creatures would do more good if 
they became less indulgent in or put an end to their pious sophistries, 
and observed the Sunday as God intended it to be observed, namely, 
in a Christian and charitable manner. Let us have less hypocrisy 
and cant and more sterling religion. 

Obviously then, games of chance, as such, are not to be put under 
the category of gambling. 

In the second place, taking part in sport or games for prizes, 
medals, or money, such as in horse racing where a sum of money is 
awarded to a successful competition, is not gambling. The mere 
fact that a number of horses run to a given distance, and that the first 
to cover that distance receives a prize cannot possibly be wrong or 
liable to incur any condemnation on the part of the properly consti- 
tuted legal authorities. Nor can I see any harm or wrong in a boat 
race, golf tournament or boxing contest, in which the successful 
competitor receives some trophy or other to commemorate and sig- 
nalize the event. Although there is no evil as such in competing for 
prizes, still just in proportion as the prizes given become more and 
more valuable, you tend to introduce, it would seem, an element 
which may corrupt, if not spoil the healthiness, the charm and the 
nobleness of sport. 

For instance, a man goes in for extensive purchases of rubber, 
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and he converts that rubber into golf balls which he places on the 
market at three shillings each. Some time after, rubber drops so 
much in the pound that it necessitates the golf ball being reduced in 
price in order to compete with other makes of balls. This means 
that the proprietor loses not a little on his outlay, yet you cannot 
call this gambling. Here then is the difference. 

In gambling there is nothing represented but the mere interchange 
of money along with the risk, whereas in the loss at trade there is a 
definite commodity represented; an addition to the property of the 
country, and the one man’s loss through depreciation in price, though 
unfortunate and detrimental to himself, benefits society at large. 

The same applies to money put in an Insurance Company, for 
these associations have a beneficial purpose in view, they encourage 
thrift, while the law of the land and the law of averages discounte- 
nance any suggestion of their being put into the category of 
gambling. 

Now for the all-important question; am I at perfect liberty to 
satisfy my desire or taste for gambling? Why not? Just as a man 
may have a mania for collecting antiques or curios, a taste for grand 
opera or music, a fad for photography, or rose growing, a craze for 
motoring or amusements, and his circumstances justify his spending 
a fixed sum per annum on gratifying his taste, so also might a man 
put money on horse racing, a game of cards or on a baseball match, 
provided he was not staking more than his income allowed. 

Common sense will assure any one that there is no harm or sin 
in so acting. Of course certain conditions have tq be fulfilled when 
a man indulges in a bet. The wager must in no way be sinful or an 
incentive to sin, there must be no cheating or fraud, the money 
must be one’s own lawful possession, and the event must be an 
uncertainty. If one of the parties is absolutely certain of the issue 
of the event then there can be no bet, but if the other is just as 
persistent in his contention and stakes the money in spite of the 
alleged certainty, then the bet is valid. Betting will never result in 
any one’s condemnation or ruin, provided it is done according to 
one’s means and never becomes an abuse. 

Of course, no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to what a 
man is allowed to stake, it is a subjective proposition, as it depends 
exactly on what each man can reasonably afford. 
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I knew of a certain gentleman who challenged any member of the 
club to a game of billiards for £100, the challenge was accepted and 
he who accepted it happened to win. After the event the successful 
competitor made the following remark: “If I had lost, it would 
have meant that my wife and children would have had to go without 
a summer holiday.” Evidently then, the man who took on the chal- 
lenge was not in a position to play for such a sum of money, and 
even though he won, he was guilty of a serious abuse by gambling 
beyond his means. The one who issued the challenge was a wealthy 
cotton magnate and he could afford to stake £100, and in no way 
was he acting unjustly to himself or to any one else. 


GAMBLING MEANS POVERTY AND VICE 


A poor, half-starved, ill-clad and barefooted woman was seen in 
one of the back streets of this city of ours betting on a certain race. 
When she had staked her money she said to her next door neighbor, 
who was standing by—“Thank God that is the last of the flat races, 
for now my children will get something to eat.” Call a woman a 
gambler’s wife and what does it mean? It means poverty and star- 
vation, unheard-of misery, unparalleled woe, weary watching, and 
yearning of a broken heart. 


Why, the very name of gambler is synonymous for wretchedness 
and vice. Realize then, that gambling is open to incredible abuses 
and once it gets a magnetic hold of any one, then sooner or later he 
will be pauperized and will be face to face with ruin, degradation, 
and despair. The wisest and safest policy for most of us is to leave 
gambling alone, for its consequences are devil ridden. Surely then, 
no God-fearing, even-minded individual will tamper with anything 
which is tainted. 


If a man is known to be a gambler concomitantly confidence is 
lost in him. Take for example a young man in a place of trust, 
would he like his master to know that he is gambling, and that he 
was frequently in the company of other gamblers? Or supposing 
you were a master and had an employé in a place of responsibility 
—who was fingering loose money—a young man who was a gamb- 
ler, you would not keep him very long. He might be as honest as 
the day is long, and never touch a cent, but yet you would rather 
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— 


not have a man who is tempted. You know there is temptation and 
constant risk. 

It may be that he is only betting in a small way, still the tempta- 
tion is there, and it is liable to increase. What a pleasure in the 
winning of the first pot! What a pleasure in the winning of the 
second. What a fascination in winning a third and so on, until the 
pleasure increases, and almost becomes an intoxication, and if by 
God’s grace you don’t stop, that infatuation will become a passion, 
a sort of mad delight, and an insatiable frenzy for more. That 
irresistible avidity is a “very vertigo of the intelligence” and the 
moral character, and then comes the final plunge to ruin and to sin. 

Yes, the consequences of gambling are indeed serious. We have 
seen of late how a banker, who was standing well to every one, yet 
he did not know the inside of his financial affairs—standing out 
honorable enough before society, the Stock Exchange and the outside 
world, was suddenly condemned as a rogue and gambler, simply 
through running risks he could not cover. This incident is not an 
occasional event, indeed you can hardly pick up a daily paper with- 
out reading of some gambler running terrible risks and at length 
fleeing from the clutches of the law. Yet in spite of these inevitable 
and ruinous consequences, there are still many who are running 
risks they cannot meet. . 

Take the man who has to pay, say thirty dollars, and he has only 
got ten or so to do it. Where will he get the rest? Where? Oh! 
it will be quite all right, he will get the money. Yes, next week he 
will be out collecting accounts, or some money of his master’s will 
be passing through his hands, it will be quite easy to appropriate a 
little. Of course, he will put it back, or failing that, he can always 
“fix” the accounts. 

It is quite conceivable he may not be suspected or found out, but 
remember, he may, and even if not, he will be a defaulter and 
defrauder still. 

Hence it is that positions of trust are not infrequently changed 
into positions of peril. It is only a little at first that is stolen, but 
ere long that little can assume larger proportions. 

Finally the habit of gambling destroys the moral sense and works 
havoc with one’s religious convictions. Apart from the case of the 
drunkard there is no one whose heart and better sense are so difficult 
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to touch as the gambler’s. It is very striking that the effects upon 
conscience of continuous gambling are not unlike to the results pro- 
duced by excessive drinking, for in either case indulgence leads fre- 
quently to overindulgence, whilst overindulgence spells ruin and 
misery. 

The habit of gambling hardens a man’s heart, until even his very 
wife and children are unable to influence, impede or check the heart- 
less rush to financial calamity, and eventually his better self is steeled 
against every dictate of humanity and righteousness. 

My Brethren, none of you may have come to this, and God forbid 
that you should, but still there is the awful risk of your doing so if 
you once succumb to the charms of inordinate gambling. Mind, I 
say inordinate gambling. 

It is bad enough to see men in this world fall down and worship 
at the shrine of mammon, but there is a form of worship worse than 
all, worse than drunkenness, worse than lust, worse than anger—and 
that is the demon that is present in all these evils—the demon of 
self, and if you want to erect that in the place of God, then gamble. 

If you want to alienate yourself from home, family and friends, 
and to shut out everybody and everything but your own selfish ambi- 
tion, cravings, and gratifications, then gamble. If you want to bring 
disgrace, ruin and woe into the very sanctuary of your home, then 
gamble. If you want to grovel in the earth, pave the way to hell, 
sacrifice Heaven and revolt against God, then gamble. 

But if you want to avoid these awful consequences, then pray to 
God to keep you from this temptation, to keep you right, honest and 
virtuous in this world, and by His grace to bring you to His eternal 
Home hereafter. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
The Littleness of Man 
By Witx1AM J. Burke, C.S.C. 


“If I needs must glory I will glory of the things that concern my infirmity” 

(Epistle). 

SYNOPSIS: Artist's picture of a thriving city in Japan. Inability of artist to 
depict the years of labor involved in the building. Inscription be- 
neath the picture: The greatness of man. Another picture of the 
same city after the earthquake. Desolation and ruin; nature’s 
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theft of man’s greatness. Inscription beneath the picture: The 
littleness of man. 

Man boasts of the achievements of present day progress. His con- 
quests of the earth, the sea and the air. He forgets the God who 
endowed the minds which made these possible. Past civilizations, 
as great as our own, are gone, because they had to answer the call 
of God, “Thy time is over.” The present, too, with all its accom- 
plishments and glory will pass away. 

Man’s greatness is not in the things that the eye sees and the 
world is wont to glory in. “Let him who glorieth, glory in this, 
that he knoweth and understandeth me.” In the knowledge and 
understanding of God lies the true greatness of man. 

A few days after the great catastrophe which befell Japan one of 
our metropolitan newspapers carried a very significant cartoon. A 
portion of it was a picture of a flourishing city, depicting well laid 
out streets and avenues; the smoke of industry rising in the back- 
ground, telling of plenty and employment. But like any picture 
there was much unpainted. No city ever rose ina day. No artist’s 
brush could translate into line and color the years of labor and sacri- 
fice entailed in the building thereof. No touch of his could portray 
the ambitions of the little people of whom he painted; their dreams 
of expansion, commensurate with their growing population; their 
ideals toward which they directed their best thoughts and efforts, 
thoughts and efforts which made their little archipelago fourth 
among the powers of the world. These were things which the 
artist’s brush could not define, but which the artist’s mind had in 
his painting. And beneath this picture, the realization, the fulfill- 
ment of generations of thought and labor, he inscribed the words, 
the greatness of man. 

Beneath this section of the cartoon was another picture. The city 
was gone. Its avenues were buried in wreckage and ruin. A picture 
of desolation and waste, the smoking remnant of yesterday’s monu- 
ment to the greatness of man. It was nature’s theft of his achieve- 
ments. It was the Creator’s estimate of man’s prosperity builded 
upon material civilization alone. ‘The voice of one,” mourns Isaias, 
“saying, ‘Cry!’ And I said, ‘What shall I cry?’ All flesh is grass, 
and the glory thereof as the flower of the field. The grass is with- 
ered, and the flower is fallen because the spirit of the Lord hath 
blown upon it.” And under this picture of waste and ruin, this 
picture of crushed hopes and defeated ambitions were inscribed the 
words, the littleness of man. 
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Perhaps in all history there has been no other catastrophe which 
has assumed the vast proportions of loss of property and life which 
must bring home to the thinking mind the greatness of God and 
the littleness of man, as the calamity that befell the isle of Japan. 
We marvel at the vaunted progress of present day achievements. 
Giant structures of steel, challenging the clouds in their climb 
heavenwards; modern Gibraltars, builded like the rock of ages to 
defy the attack and brunt of time tunneling the earth, the deeper 
to fasten and hold the braces which support them above, scraping 
the skies with their turrets and towers. They are the pyramids of 
man’s power, the Babel of his pride. Yet, “He, before whom the 
heavens tremble and dread at His beck” sets in motion the bowels 
of the earth; the fissures open and these giants of steel crash and 
collapse into the open grave below and the greatness of man falls 
before the power of God. The smouldering ruins of His moment’s 
work buries the labor and the toil of man’s years. “The mountains 
tremble at Him, the hills are made desolate, the earth hath quaked 
in His presence and the world and all that dwell therein.” 


How Gop REmMINDs MAN oF His DEPENDENCE ON THE DIVINE 
WILL 


Man rises in his conquest of the air. He soars birdlike through 
spaces above, annihilating time and distance in his flight. Earth 
looks skyward at this marvel of human achievement and forgets the 
God who endowed the mind who made it. “Absolutely indestructi- 
ble in air, immune to accident while flying,” is man’s boast of the 
nation’s accomplishment in the dirigible which lately visited the cities 
of the land. Yet what is that giant air float in the eyes of God, but 
a speck upon the firmament of His fiat; in the eyes of Him who 
“spreadeth out the clouds as His tent, and lighteth them with the 
light from above” (Job xxxvi. 30). How long, think you, would 
it soar through the pathways of space, if at a critical moment the 
God who made them should paralyze the hands that guide this mon- 
ster of the sky? How long would men gaze upward at its flight, 
if the God beyond it should open the heavens and strike it with a 
bolt of His power? “If He pulls down,” says Job, “no man can 
build up.” 

God also said “Let the waters that are under the heavens be 
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gathered together in one place.” Man sets out in his conquest of 
the sea. He cables through its depths. He unites continents to- 
gether for the transmission of his thought. He places leviathans 
of steel upon its surface, mans them with gigantic engines and 
sends them on their mission of commerce over the waves. Yet what 
would these masters of the sea profit should a floating field of hidden 
ice, under the guidance of God, for reasons of His own, strike their 
structures with a crashing contact and send them down to a watery 
grave below? 

But man not only rides the waves. He tunnels their depths with 
the submarine and looks for other seas to conquer. Yet with all his 
power and with all his conquest he has never bridled their turbulent 
waters; he has never been able to say to the deep, as did the Man 
of Galilee in the long ago, “Peace! Be still!” and the waves were 
calmed and quiet. 

We contemplate the conquests of modern achievement, and we 
glory in the work of our thought and of our hands, only to have our 
pride humbled by a catastrophe, such as shook the island of Japan 
from its fastenings in the deep, and buried in its wake, in a moment 
of time, the labor and toil of years. Oh, how small we are, how 
dependent for our being on the Providence of the God we so often 
forget! “Shall the axe boast itself against him who cutteth with it; 
shall the saw exalt itself against him by whom it is drawn?” 
(Isaias x. 15). “For in His hand are both we and our words, and 
all the wisdom and all the knowledge and skill of works” (Wis- 
dom vii. 16). 

But the so-called greatness of man has not been for the present 
alone. We live here and forget the past. The retrospect of the years 
has shown civilizations as proud as our own, culture as great, minds 
as keen and as accomplished, marvels of human achievement, rivaling 
the handiwork of the present. Where are they now? Buried in 
God’s eternity! Interred with the ages in an earth that is but the 
grave of the past! Why are they gone? Because they answered 
the call of their Maker, “Thy course is run, thy time is over.” Oh, 
how small we are, how dependent on the Providence of the God we 
so often forget. 
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WHERE TRUE GLory LIES 


The greatness of man is not builded in the things that the eye sees 
and the ear hears and that man is wont to glory in. These things 
are only the littleness of man. For if you think that battles consist 
in the strength of armies, “God,” says the inspired writer, “will 
make thee to be overcome by thy enemies.” If you think that glory 
lies in massive structures that boast their height to the clouds and 
kiss the stars in their climb, remember the quake and tidal wave that 
shook and washed the shores of Japan; waves that were guided in 
their onslaught by the same voice which said to the waters of Galilee, 
“Peace! Be still!’ If you think that the greatness of man lies in 
the material things of life, in aggrandizement and in power, con- 
template the great German Empire of yesterday; with nations trem- 
bling at the approach of its avalanche of armies, sweeping every- 
thing before them, leaving waste and desolation in their path. Then 
contemplate that nation of to-day, a fallen foe, struggling for its 
very life, dying by its own hand; a torn, bleeding pauper, begging 
for the crumbs that fall from Dives’ table; and tell me where is the 
greatness of man? If you think that health and wealth and the 
things which the world calls the greatness of man is the end and the 
all of life, then see this man stricken down with a paralytic stroke 
in the hey-day of his strength and manhood, and left upon the earth, 
helpless and dependent as an infant. Or if he lives his natural life, 
stand in his death room, with all the skill of modern science minister- 
ing to his wants; with his dollars talking, “Spare no expense,” and 
then see him gasp his last and pass a bankrupt soul into eternity, and 
tell me wherein lies the greatness of man? 


No, “not alone in bread doth man live.” Thus saith the Lord, 
“Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom; let not the strong man 
glory in his strength; let not the rich man glory in his riches, but 
let him who glorieth, glory in this: that he knoweth and under- 
standeth Me.” Knowing and understanding Him, that provident 
God upon whose will our life hangs as on a thread, knowing and 
understanding Him, therein lies the only true greatness of man. 
Without that knowledge and without that understanding, all the con- 
quests of man in the sea, on the earth and in the air, that baffle and 
startle the human mind, all these are but vapors that appear for 
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awhile, then pass and vanish away. God, and God alone, to be at- 
tained through the sanctification of our own soul, must constitute 
for each one of us the only true greatness of man. “For in Him we 
live and move and are, and never know what the morrow will bring.” 
Therefore “let my tongue cleave to my jaws, O God, if I do not 
remember Thee, if I make not Jerusalem the beginning of my joy” 
(Ps. cxxxvi.). 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 
Faith 
By WILFRED MUSGRAVE 
“And Jesus said to him: Receive thy sight: thy faith hath made thee whole” 


(Luke xviii. 42). 
SYNOPSIS: I. What is Faith? 
Il. How is it obtained? 
III, Its importance. 
IV. Examples of Faith rewarded. 
V. The effects of Faith. 
VI. Conclusion. Strive to increase Faith. 

To the student of history there is a peculiar fascination in tracing 
the rise and fall of nations, and, as one reads, one is frequently 
struck by the fact that in the growth and development of a nation 
certain events stand out as real marks of distinct epochs that effect 
greatly the future destiny of the nation. A single victory achieved 
in war has meant the downfall of one country and the rise to great- 
ness of another. ‘ 

Every nation has these decisive epochs, or turning points, in its 
history, and we can state that it is a natural and necessary condition 
of existence. 

This fact, which is so marked in the natural order in tracing the 
history of our race, is also well marked in the supernatural order. 


There was the conquest of man by the devil, when through sin the 
human race was held in bondage. Then came Jesus Christ, and by 
His death on the Cross He gained the victory, and by that victory 
He set free the human race and made it possible for us to share in 
the fruits of that victory. St. John tells us that “whatsoever is born 
of God, overcometh the world,” and the victory is gained by Faith. 
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“This is the victory that overcometh the world, our Faith.” 
Faith it is that gives the victory : “For who is he that overcometh 
the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 


Wuat Is FaitH? 


Let us, therefore, consider what is meant by “Faith.” Faith is 
defined for us as “a supernatural gift of God which enables us to 
believe, without doubting, whatever God has revealed.” It is giv- 
ing a firm assent to God’s revelation, a bowing down of the intel- 
lect which humbles itself and submits itself to God. Or we may 
describe Faith as a seeing power, a faculty of spiritual sight, by 
which we see God. ‘Now Faith,” says St. Paul, “is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things that appear not” (Heb. 
xi. I). It rests on the testimony of God. “We receive the testi- 
mony of men—the testimony of God is greater” (I John, v. 9). 
“T am the truth” (John xiv. 6), and God is the Author of all truth 
and thus it is impossible for God to deceive.” 


How OBTAINED 


It is a gift of God. It is infused by God into the soul at Bap- 
tism. It is opposed to pride of the intellect and the refusal to sub- 
mit. Much of God’s revelation is above our intelligence, and the 
mind of man by its own unaided power cannot understand it, and, 
left to itself without God’s gift of Faith, it would reject God’s reve- 
lation. “These are hard sayings, and who can accept them?” It 
is Faith which comes to our aid and bridges over the distance be- 
tween ourselves and God. 


Its IMPORTANCE 


“Without faith it is impossible to please God” (Heb. xi. 6), and 
it follows from these important words that Faith is necessary for 
salvation. ‘For he that cometh to God, must believe that He is, 
and is a rewarder to them that seek Him” (ibid.). Moreover, in 
the Gospels we have again and again instances of special rewards 
being given to those that have great Faith. There is the praise of 
our blessed Lady given by her cousin St. Elizabeth, ‘Blessed art 
thou that hast believed; because those things shall be accomplished 
that were spoken to thee by the Lord’” (St. Luke i. 45). Mary 
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believed the words of the Angel Gabriel, “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord, be it done unto me according to thy word.” And her 
reward was, “The Word was made flesh,” being conceived by the 
Holy Ghost. 

The number of miracles worked by our divine Saviour to re- 
ward Faith during the three years of His public life is quite re- 
markable, as though our Lord wanted to emphasize the importance 
of possessing Faith. 

In the Gospel for to-day, St. Luke tells us how the Faith of the 
blind man was rewarded by our divine Saviour. “Receive thy sight: 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

In the healing of the Centurion’s servant, our Saviour draws at- 
tention to the Faith of the Centurion, “Amen I say to you, I have 
not found so great faith even in Israel” (Luke vii. 9). Again, 
when the woman of Canaan came to Jesus, imploring him to cure 
her daughter, who was possessed of a devil, it was her Faith that 
secured her that favor. ““O woman, great is thy faith; be it done 
to thee as thou wilt,’ and her daughter was cured from that hour” 
(Matt. xv. 28). The exercise of this great virtue secured not only 
many cures such as the woman with the issue of blood, and the blind 
man, both of whom were praised for their Faith, but it also dis- 
posed man to secure pardon of sin. Faith it was that enabled Mary 
Magdalen to overcome the world and thus secure the fruits of vic- 
tory. “Go in peace, thy faith has made thee safe.” The penitent 
thief, when he proclaimed his belief in his dying Saviour in those 
words recorded for us by St. Luke, “Lord, remember me when thou 
shalt come into thy Kingdom,” received a striking reward for the 
greatness of his Faith. In the eyes of the world, Jesus was dying 
as a malefactor and complete failure, yet the Faith of the thief rose 
triumphant, and he, in that hour of ignominy and shame, proclaimed 
his belief in his Saviour. And what was the reward for that won- 
derful act of Faith? It was given instantly, “Amen, I say to thee, 
this day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” 

And the value of Faith is still inculcated by our Lord after His 
Resurrection. We read the words of Jesus to Thomas, who refused 
to believe unless he could see and feel the wounds in our Lord’s 
sacred body. “Because thou hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast be- 
lieved : blessed are they that have not seen and have believed.” 
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THE EFFEcTs OF FAITH 


It is Faith that enables us to overcome the world. The world 
with its many attractions strives to bind us to its service, while 
Faith reminds us that we should “adore the Lord God, and Him 
only should we serve.” It is Faith that removes prejudice by dis- 
posing the heart to prefer the Kingdom of God to the world and its 
amusements. It is Faith which removes also mountains of pride 
and stubbornness and enables the proud and the mighty ones to sub- 
mit as little children. It is Faith which brings the rich and the in- 
tellectual to the feet of those who may be inferior in every way, 
save being the ministers and ambassadors of Christ, and as such dis- 
pensers of His mysteries. It is Faith, too, which prompts Catholic 
men and women to many a generous act for the cause of the Church. 
Who can tell the greatness of the Faith of the poorest, and, in the 
eyes of the world, the most despised, of our flocks, who week by 
week give out of their poverty to the support of missions and 
schools? Surely, if Faith was so greatly praised by our Lord in 
the Gospels as a necessary condition for obtaining His favors, He 
must indeed be pleased with the great and practical Faith of such as 
these generous sacrifices show. 


STRIVE TO INCREASE FAITH 


Let us, therefore, strive to realize more and more the importance 
of having Faith. It is the want of Faith that leaves men in the 
darkness of unbelief. To them the revealed truths are indeed “hard 
sayings, and who can accept them?” We, who have received this 
precious gift of God, do we value it as we ought? Like other gifts 
of God, it may be wasted or not used, with the result that Faith 
grows weak, or even may be altogether lost. It is that weak Faith, 
not practiced and not exercised, that keeps Catholics away from 
their church and makes them ashamed of their religion. While as 
to the Faith that is altogether lost, O how seldom is that gift given 
again! 

God grant that we may ever value this “pearl of great price” and 
guard it with most jealous care. Let us strive to increase our Faith, 
saying frequently with the holy apostles, “O Lord, increase our 
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faith” (Luke xvii. 5), that we may overcome the world and by our 
Faith obtain the victory. 


LITURGICAL HOMILETICS FOR SUNDAYS 
By Dom Lampert Notte, O.S.B. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
EXTREME UNCTION, THE SACRAMENT OF THE DYING 


“Lord help us, we perish” (Gospel). 


A storm on the Lake of Genesareth is a most dangerous event 
for those who are crossing it in a small boat. The sailor never can 
tell from which of the numerous gorges a malicious and violent gust 
of wind may suddenly rush down, ploughing up the clear surface 
of the water, and he has no time to turn his craft into a favorable 
position. 

The storm described in the Gospel to-day must have been of ex- 
ceptional violence, because it frightened even highly experienced 
fishermen, as some of the apostles undoubtedly were, so much so 
that they disturbed the much-needed rest of their Master. 


DANGER OF Our Last STRUGGLE 


The perilous position of the disciples in the storm is a symbol 
of the spiritual dangers to which we may find ourselves exposed 
during our voyage across the stormy sea of this world. Each of us 
must realize the fact that the most violent storm may threaten us 
when the fragile craft of our body, carrying, as its passenger, our 
immortal soul, together with the treasures of God’s supernatural 
gifts, is approaching the shore of eternity. At that time the great 
enemy of God and of our soul, the murderer from the beginning, 
will lie in wait for us. Then, especially, as Saint Paul warns us 
(Ephes. vi. 12), “Will our wrestling be not so much against flesh 
and blood, but against the rulers of the world of this darkness, 
against the spirits of wickedness in the high places.” 

And the devil will come down unto us, having great wrath, know- 
ing that he has but a short time (Apoc. xii. 12) in which he is able 
to ruin us. He will raise in our souls a veritable hurricane of con- 
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fusion; for although he cannot directly touch the superior powers 
of our souls, yet he can and will work on our imagination, and thus 
disturb our minds. He will try either to shatter our supernatural 
life on the cliffs of despair, or to suffocate it in the morass of pre- 
sumption. In the one case, he will bring before us the whole list of 
our evil deeds, especially of our sinful pleasures, and he will sug- 
gest that even now we are not sorry for them; and, therefore, that 
we expect in vain God’s forgiveness for our many offenses. In 
the other case, he will suggest that we have nothing to repent; that 
God owes us a great recompense for all we have done; that we have 
been badly treated by our neighbors, and not at all according to our 
merits. Such are the wiles of Satan to ruin our souls in that last 
and decisive moment. At the same time, our weak body will be 
unable to assist the harrowed soul in its unequal struggle, and will 
rather be a burden to it. Happy the Christian who has made provi- 
sion for that hour, by living in a truly Catholic home; the image 
of the crucified Saviour will remind him that He died for our sins, 
and this thought will arm him both against despair and presump- 
tion; or some member of the household will suggest prayers or pious 
thoughts to his tired brain, or make the Sign of the Cross with holy 
water on his forehead. Yet these sacramentals may not be available 
in the hour of mortal agony, or they may even prove insufficient. 
Is there any stronger and more reliable remedy? Yes, our blessed 
Lord has provided one, and if we are not of little Faith and do really 
need it, He will take care that it shall be applied to us. What is this 
saving and strengthening remedy? 


EXTREME UNCTION 


Saint James, inspired by the Holy Spirit, was moved to communi- 
cate to us the nature and effects of that special sacrament which our 
Saviour had instituted for the Christians who are seriously ill or 
dying. You know his words (v. 14): “Is any man sick amongst 
you? Let him bring in the priests of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil, in the name of the Lord. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick man: and the Lord shall raise 
him up: and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” Let us 
consider in detail the effects of this wonderful sacrament on a poor 
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and helpless Christian, engaged in his last struggle against the enemy 
of his soul. 

1.—Let him or one of his friends call in the priest. The less the 
dying man is able or even willing to send for the priest, the greater 
is the work of charity; as the same apostle writes (v. 20) : “He who 
causes a sinner to be converted from the error of his way shall save 
his soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins.” 

2.—Let the priest pray over him. The priest prays not in his own 
personal name, but as the minister of holy Church. Her prayers are 
added not only to his words, but also to his actions. The holy water 
which he sprinkles carries the petitions of the bride of Christ to her 
Spouse, viz., that the holy water may drive away the devil with his 
bad phantasms, his wiles and his wickedness, his frauds and attacks 
and those of his followers ; that it may uproot and destroy any power 
he might still possess over that place or the persons dwelling there- 
in; that all dangerous and obnoxious influences whatever might be 
withheld from them. Is not this a prayer of the strongest Faith, to 
which Saint James promises a certain hearing? 

3.—Anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. The bishop, 
when he consecrated the holy oil on Maundy Thursday; assured us 
in the consecration prayers that, used in the sacrament, it will be a 
spiritual unction to strengthen the Temple of God, and a perma- 
nent medicine against all weakness of body and soul. Can we, then, 
be surprised that by the power which Christ gave to this sacrament 
the sick man will be saved? For he will rise against his enemy and 
successfully struggle against him, not with his own power, but by 
that of Christ Himself. Can he not truly say with the Psalmist 
(143. I, 2): “Blessed be the Lord my God, who teacheth my hands 
to fight.”” But whilst he is armed with God’s own strength, he is 
also warned against presumption and despair. 

4.—He is warned against presumption; for the crosses pressed 
on his senses and the accompanying words tell him that the sins he 
eommitted through them had to be atoned for by our Lord’s sacred 
wounds; the prayers remind him that his sins need penance and 
forgiveness, and that the wounds they caused his soul can only be 
healed by God’s own medicine. 

5.—At the same time he is saved from despair; for the crosses 
also assure him that his debts were fully discharged by the precious 
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Blood which streamed from our Saviour’s wounds; that no sin what- 
ever is excepted from God’s pardon if we are really penitent; that 
even Judas would have been pardoned if he had approached the 
cross on Calvary with the disposition of the good thief. 

What a marvelous manifestation of our Saviour’s love is con- 
tained in this holy sacrament. It brings before our mind the pic- 
ture of the Good Shepherd, determined to save his lost sheep at all 
costs. Truly we can say with the Psalmist (xxii. 4): “For though 
I should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evils, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff have comforted 
me.” 

All of us ought to be grateful to our Saviour for providing us 
with this special sacrament ; and it will be pleasing to our Lord if we 
pray that we may have the grace of receiving it worthily before our 
last agony. Can we do anything besides, to move our Lord to be- 
stew this grace on us? Yes; first of all to keep ourselves in a state 
of grace; for then our Lord will love us more, and if we do not 
actually receive the last sacraments, He can and will give us their 
special graces directly. The second means would be to show our 
appreciation of the other holy sacraments by frequently and rever- 
ently receiving them; we shall then be all the better prepared for 
Extreme Unction, and shall benefit more by it. Third, to practice 
charity to the sick and dying, either by assisting them indeed, or at 
least by praying daily for them. They are all children of God and of 
our blessed Lady. If we include them in the Hail Marys we daily 
say our blessed Lady will remember these daily petitions, and she 
will in a special manner pray for us sinners, now and at the hour 
of our death. Amen. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE CurisTIAN Is BotuH THE LABORER IN THE VINEYARD AND THE 
BRANCH OF THE VINE 


“Go you also into my vineyard” (Gospel). 


Work is a natural necessity for man. Job justly says (v. 7) that 
working is for man what flying is to the bird. And no wonder; 
for man is made to the image of the living God, of whom Christ 
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says: “My Father worketh until now and I work” (John v. 17). 
Even our first parents in Paradise were not exempt from this uni- 
versal law; for they were to dress and keep the earthly Paradise 
(Gen. ii. 15). It is true that through Adam’s fall work has become 
a hardship, but even so it has retained its beneficent character and, 
rightly understood, will be a real blessing to us. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF WorK IN OBEDIENCE TO GoD 


First of all, work is meant to keep us in friendship with God. He 
calls every one of us to work by fulfilling the duties of that state in 
which He has placed us. “You are my friends, if you do the things 
that I command you” (John xv. 17). Our Lord says to his 
apostles; and Saint Paul exhorts Timothy (ii. 3): “Labor as a 
good soldier of Christ.” You may ask: Are we not children of 
God when we are in a state of grace? Why, then, are we compared 
to laborers and servants? Saint Paul has answered this question 
long ago in his letter to the Galatians (iv. 1). There he points out 
that until the time, fixed by the Father, has been attained by the 
heir, he differs in nothing from the servant. Now that time fixed for 
the full possession of our heavenly inheritance will never arrive dur- 
ing our present life; therefore we are to act all the time as faithful 
servants of God. 

This work according to God’s will is not only a means of keeping 
our friendship with God, but it also gives us a chance of producing 
worthy fruits of penance. This is another great advantage. Penance 
is not only the payment of a penalty incurred by sin, but it is to be a 
medicine and a safeguard against relapse. Now nothing is more 
suitable for the cure of a fault than the practice of the opposite vir- 
tue; and as, according to Saint Benedict, every sin is an act of sloth- 
ful disobedience there is no better remedy than laborious obedience. 
The very bitterness or unpleasantness of our duties will also be a 
foretaste of the penalties we shall have to endure, if we do not dis- 
charge our debt in this life, when God’s justice is still tempered with 
so much of His mercy, and thus it will be a safeguard against 
relapse. 

The third and greatest advantage of working in obedience to God 
is the reward promised by God to His industrious servants. Let us 
not misunderstand the words of the Gospel as to the equality of the 
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reward. It is true, since the glory of Heaven consists in the vision 
of God, all will see the same God; yet their happiness will not be 
equal; for our Lord Himself assures us (Matt. xvi. 27) that He 
“will render every man according to his works.”” What He wants to 
teach us by the parable is that God in rewarding will not merely 
be just, and therefore ready to give the full reward promised, but 
that He will be amazingly generous, rewarding not only our actual 
deeds and labors, but even our failures, as far as they represent at- 
tempts undertaken with a good intention. The reason is that God 
does not stand in need of any of our good actions; but that He is 
pleased with them, because they show our good will, and they give 
Him a chance of rewarding us more abundantly. Whilst we are 
willing to labor in our Lord’s vineyard, apparently for God and our 
neighbor, we really are working for our benefit. 

Not only shall we experience the truth of the promise made by 
Saint Paul to Timothy (ii. 2,6) that “the husbandman who laboreth 
must first partake of the fruit; but rather shall be fulfilled in us 
our Lord’s promise (John iv. 36) that we who do the work of reap- 
ing shall receive wages and at the same time shall gather for our- 
selves the fruit for life everlasting. And in order that we may not 
fail, but reap in fullness. we have before our eyes the example of 
our Blessed Lord, who being the Eternal Son of God did not disdain 
to do the laborious task of a working man; yea He was made obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross. What task can be too 
hard or too low for us, when the Son of God for our salvation and 
exhortation chose that vocation? But He has done and is still doing 
more for us. The employer may encourage his worker by his ex- 
ample; but he cannot give new strength to him, nor will he let him 
have all the fruit of the vineyard besides paying his wages. But 
this is exactly what God is doing for us. In order to understand this 
better, we must turn to another parable of our Lord, in which He 
also speaks of the vine and its fruit (John xv. 1-7). 


THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES 


After the Last Supper, our Lord said to His disciples: “I am the 
vine, you are the branches: he that abideth in Me and I in him, the 


same beareth much fruit;” and again: “Without Me you can do 


nothing.” This shows us that we must indeed work to cultivate our 
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own part of the vineyard, but that the fruit to be produced depends 
more on our Lord than on our deeds. We were grafted into that 
true and living Vine in holy Baptism. We were then made branches, 
living not on our own, but by the life and sap that come to us 
directly from and through Christ. And in order that the weak and 
tiny branch should not be torn from the Vine by the gales of this 
life, the joint between Christ and us was strengthened by the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation. Again in holy Communion the sustaining sap 
of sanctifying grace flows freely from the mystic Vine into our 
needy souls. So we see how truly Saint Paul says (I Cor. iii. 7): 
“Neither he that planteth is anything, nor he that watereth; but God 
that giveth the increase.”” There is only one thing we can do of our- 
selves: we can freeze up the tender channels of grace, leading from 
the mystic Vine into our soul, by the frost of selfishness. Let us 
consider what is needed in springtime when the arteries of the 
branches of a vine are deadened by the winter cold. If that vine is to 
thrive, to blossom and to bear fruit, it needs sunshine, pure air and 
warmth. No sweet grapes can be produced in the darkness, or in 
foul air, or in the cold. It is the same with the vine branch of our 
soul; we need the sunlight of Faith, the breeze of Hope, and the 
warmth of Charity. And the good God will provide them, so that 
our only task will be to expose ourselves to these salutary influences. 
And in order that we may not forget, holy Church makes us expose 
ourselves to them at the time when their effect is exceptionally 
strong, viz., in Holy Mass. There in the mystery of Faith the 
act of Faith is particularly stimulated; for we can then realize the 
facts of revelation, as it were, at one glance; for on the altar there 
is the Son of God, made man, hidden as at Bethlehem, yet with His 
glorious Body, which will delight the saints, but also with the wounds 
which speak of His suffering for us. 

Our hope is raised, because He has paid all our debts by His 
bloody sacrifice, and He has come down upon the Altar to renew it, 
to apply its graces to us, and also to plead for us with His heavenly 
Father. And if thus our Faith and Hope are aroused, will not also 
our Charity be warmed up, when we realize that only God’s love 
could have moved Him to do so much for us? Now it is particularly 
Charity which enlarges the arteries of the soul, so that the grace of 
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holy Mass and holy Communion can flow without any impediment 
into it. 

Should we not then take to heart our Lord’s pressing invitation: 
“Come to Me all you that labor and are burdened, and I will refresh 
you” (Matt. xi. 28)? We need help and refreshment so as to 
labor faithfully and perseveringly for God, and also in order to 
overcome the obstacles which our corrupt nature opposes to the grace 
of God. Holy Church encourages us by reminding us that the labors 
of the martyrs were greater than ours, but that they drew their fer- 
vent charity from divine sources. If we draw strength and com- 
fort from the holy Eucharist as they did, we may hope to imitate 
also their perseverance, and to enjoy the fruit which the heavenly 
Vine is willing to produce in all His branches. May He grant this 
blessing to all of us. Amen. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THREE GREAT Evits: Sin, IGNORANCE AND CONCUPISCENCE, 
Hoty Mass CoNntTRIBUTING TO THEIR CURE 


“The seed is the word of God” (Gospel). 


It might seem superfluous to make any comment on the parable 
which forms the Gospel of this Sunday; because our Lord Himself 
has explained to us what He meant by the seed, the field, and the 
different conditions of the ground. But He has left it to us to ascer- 
tain what kind of ground our own heart is, and to find out what 
steps are necessary to turn it into fertile ground, so that it should 
produce abundant fruit. This fruit He expects from every one of 
us; for He has sown the Word of God into our souls, and it has such 
power that it will produce of itself good fruit, provided its growth 
and development is not impeded by us. This great truth is not only 
implied in the Gospel, but is explicitly taught by two holy apostles. 
Saint James (i. 31) tells us that the “ingrafted word when received 
with meekness is able to save our souls;” and Saint Paul (Rom. i. 
6) calls the Gospel “the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.” If, therefore a soul does not produce good fruit, 
it will be burned with the cockle, like the barren tree and the withered 
branch of the vine (Matt. xiii. 30; iii. 10; John xv. 6). 
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The single ear of wheat, springing from each grain which was 
sown, is every meritorious work which is produced by some revealed 
truth that enters our heart. The succession of such good actions are 
the signs of the supernatural life in us, of which Christ says (Matt. 
iv. 4): “Not in bread alone does man live, but in every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 


THREE GREAT Evits OpposED TO THE GROWTH OF Goop FRUIT 


As we must bear good fruit, and as our share consists chiefly in 
removing the obstacles to its development, we must first of all know 
what these obstacles are, and the means by which we can remove or 
diminish their baneful influence. Let us limit ourselves to three of 
them, viz., Sin, Ignorance and Concupiscence. 

1.—Sin, in particular mortal sin, but, in its way, also original sin, 
is the fundamental evil in our soul. As long as it remains, there is 
no possibility of the soul’s producing any fruit for eternal life. Even 
the best works performed in such a state can have no higher charac- 
ter than that of wild flowers growing by the wayside; but they are 
not wheat springing from the seed of the Word of God. Therefore, 
to remain in a state of mortal sin is nothing better than a sheer 
waste of our energies, and we should deserve the curse of the fig 
tree, which produced only leaves, but no fruit (Matt. xxi. 19). 

2.—Ignorance is an evil that has its root in original sin; but it 
remains when the latter is cleansed away in Baptism. It is not merely 
a want of knowledge, but a real obstacle, a heaviness of the soul, 
which makes the acquisition of the revealed truths difficult. It mani- 
fests itself by deeds springing from the capital sins of pride, envy 
and anger. As soon as these come into play, then the good thoughts, 
received by the soul from hearing the Word of God or good example, 
or secret inspirations, can take no root, but must wither away. This 
innate ignorance is aggravated by every wilful sin, and in its turn 
such wilful ignorance leads to new sins. Saint Paul (Rom. i. 21) 
describes how the neglect of the knowledge of God and of His true 
worship lead the pagans into an abyss of ignorance and unnatural 
vices. 

3.—Concupiscence is the third evil preventing the development 
of the Word of God in the soul. It has not only the nature of a 
weed, which grows in the soul side by side with the good wheat, but 
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as we see in the Gospel to-day it is calculated to destroy it alto- 
gether. It shows itself by the deeds which spring from the capital 
sins of avarice, impurity, intemperance and sloth. It tries to draw 
the will to injustice and the deeds of the flesh which choke all 
supernatural forces. More still than ignorance does it grow by 
sin, and in turn it multiplies the number of sins; it blinds the intellect 
against the most important truths, thereby increasing culpable ignor- 
ance. 

Thus we see how the three evils combine in the attempt to destroy 
in our souls the seed which the good God has sown. It is, therefore, 
necessary for our salvation to look for the means by which to coun- 
teract their harmful influences, and to clear the ground for the 
growth of the good seed. 


THE REMEDIES 


The first step towards the destruction of the three evils is the truth- 
ful and humble acknowledgment of them before God, and fervent 
supplication for His merciful help. Our Lord has suggested to us 
the very words which are suitable for this purpose: “Forgive us 
our trespasses ; lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil.” 
Holy Church, too, in every Mass and before holy Communion makes 
us say the Confiteor, so that at the threefold Mea culpa we should 
acknowledge that our sins, our wilful ignorance and our yielding to 
concupiscence are our own fault, deserving God’s just punish- 
ment ; and that we must throw ourselves on His mercy to be delivered 
from their just consequences. If we make this first step with a 
sincere and contrite heart we may hope in God’s mercy; for Saint 
John assures us (I. i. 9): “If we confess our sins, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us, and to cleanse us from all iniquity.” 

The second step is to secure the remedies which will remove the 
three-fold evil. For these we must appeal to our Saviour Who 
prepared them for us by His bitter passion, and Who keeps them 
ever ready for us. He is the propitiation for our sins (I John ii. 2) ; 
He is the light that shineth into the darkness of our ignorance to 
remove it (John i. 5) ; and by His bruises He has provided a medi- 
cine for the healing of the wounds caused by our sinful concupis- 
cence (Isaias liii. 5). As He holds all these remedies in His own 
hand, we must approach Him in order that they may be applied to 
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us. And when can we approach nearer to Him than in holy Mass, 
when He is enthroned for us on the altar? Holy Church again 
provides us with suitable words for the purpose in the three-fold 
Agnus Dei. “Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us, and grant us the gift of true penance, which will 
wipe out our sins; have mercy on us and enlighten our darkness 
with the light of Thy divine truths; give us peace by strengthening 
our will, so that we may not be slaves of our concupiscences, but 
their lust may be subdued by us and kept in subjection” (Gen. iv. 
7). When we come to our Lord with such fervent aspirations, He 
will not turn a deaf ear to our supplication; but He will send His 
Holy Spirit into our hearts to foster, confirm and complete in us the 
growth of the supernatural fruit. 

The third step will be the rooting out of the three-fold evil. The 
more freely we allow the Holy Ghost to act in our hearts, the more 
completely will He extirpate the three-fold obstacle to the growth 
of the supernatural in us. By an increase of charity, He will coun- 
teract the evil influence of sin; by the intellectual gifts of knowledge, 
counsel, understanding and wisdom He will cure our ignorance; and 
by the moral gifts of holy fear, piety and fortitude He will over- 
come our weakness, aggravated by our yielding to concupiscence. 
Our Lord will send the Paraclete to us to carry out this work, if we 
ask Him with childlike simplicity and reverence. Such a petition is 
suggested to us by the three-fold Domine non sum dignus. In it 
we acknowledge our unworthiness to come into close touch with the 
most sacred Body of our Lord, and we ask Him to say but the word, 
in order that our souls may be healed and cleansed. What is that 
word to be? A request of His to the Sanctifier, whose special task 
it is to destroy sin. Say but the word; express but to the Holy 
Ghost Thy desire and, without delay, He will pour into our souls 
His charity and His seven gifts to further the growth of the super- 
natural in our soul. This would be the crowning mercy of the 
Blessed Trinity, and the greatest help we could expect at holy Mass 
or before holy Communion. 

People sometimes do not know what to do at the high Mass when 
the Kyrie lasts a long time. Would it not be well to use that time 
for thinking of the three evils, and to appeal for help to the three 
divine Persons? At the first three-fold Kyrie, we might appeal to 
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the Father for mercy that He may remit the penalties we have in- 
curred by our sins, our culpable ignorance and sinful concupiscence ; 
at the three-fold Christe eleison, we might petition our merciful 
Saviour that He would apply the fruits of His bitter passion to the 
cure of these evils; and during the final Kyries we could implore the 
Holy Ghost that by His supernatural gifts He may mercifully foster 
the growth of the supernatural life in us; so that we produce that 
amount of fruit which the heavenly Husbandman expects of us, 
thirty, sixty or a hundredfold. Amen. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


LENT A CurRE FOR SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS 
“The twelve understood not the things that were said” (Gospel) 

There is a great similarity between the apostles and the blind man 
in the Gospel to-day; the twelve could no more see the meaning of 
the words of our Lord than the blind man could see the landscape; 
and they could no more perceive the picture of His future suffer- 
ings, which He tried to impress on their imagination, than the blind 
man if it had been painted on canvas. For us it is quite easy to grasp 
the meaning of our Lord’s prophecy, for we know the story of the 
Passion from the writings of the Evangelists and the teaching of 
holy Church. But can we boast that we are not blind to the reali- 
ties revealed in the holy Gospels? Is it not a fact that we think and 
speak and live as if we were blind to the great and fundamental 
truths revealed by the good God, which stare us daily into the face? 
We may know them, so as to give an account of them when we are 
asked or challenged; but are they really entering into and directing 
our daily lives? If not, we need an eye-opener to see them as God 
wants us to see them. Holy Church in her long experience of human 
nature, in her love for souls, and in the supernatural wisdom which 
comes from the Holy Ghost, provides such an eye-opener for us at 
the beginning of each Lent. Let us not refuse to make use of this 
benefit which our holy Mother offers to us in the name of the heaven- 
ly Father. Let us realize that spiritual blindness is a more serious 


evil than the want of bodily eyesight, or even of mental denseness, 
and we must also confess that it is due to our culpable neglect of the 
supernatural vision of Faith which we have received in holy Baptism. 
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THE BLessep ASHES AN EYE-OPENER 


Saint John (ix. 6) describes the cure of a man who had been blind 
from his birth. As a means of creating his sight our Lord put dust 
on his eyes, and told him to wash himself in a pool. In a similar 
way holy Church next Wednesday wants to open our spiritual eyes 
by means of the blessed ashes. What is the great truth which we 
so often forget and which she wants us to see? She leaves us not in 
doubt; for when the priest imposes the ashes on our foreheads he 
says to each of us: “Remember man: that thou art dust, and to dust 
thou shalt return.” We are to remember that the only certain fact 
in our future is death. But the time of it is uncertain; it may come 
upon us like the thief at night, at the hour when we least expect it 
(Luke xii. 40). It is an event which will not repeat itself, and if 
we die badly we can never improve our position. Saint Paul warns 
us (Hebr. ix. 27): “It is appointed unto man once to die, and after 
this the judgment.” Yes, that is the serious part of it, the judg- 
ment. Life in itself in only a temporal good, although the greatest; 
but its loss is not the greatest misfortune. Therefore our Lord 
tells us (Matt. x. 28): “Fear ye not them that kill the body, and 
are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell.” Are we ready to stand before the 
omniscient Judge, who knows all our thoughts, words, works and 
negligences? And as we know well that we are not, we shall act 
wisely if we learn the lesson holy Church teaches us on Ash Wed- 
nesday. She opens our eyes to the fact, that we are sinners and 
need God’s mercy. For this reason she commences the blessing of 
the ashes with invoking the mercy of God for us, and she prays for 
all those who accuse themselves of their sins, deplore their crimes, 
and humbly crave pardon from the Divine clemency. By receiving 
the blessed ashes in the spirit of true penance and humility we declare 
ourselves ready to accept death as a well deserved punishment for our 
sins, and by this act we make ourselves more worthy of God’s 
forgiveness. 

Holy Church about this season offers us another remedy to- 
wards securing for ourselves a more merciful judgment. Learning 
from Saint Paul (I Cor. xi. 31) that if we would judge ourselves, 
we should not be judged, she suggests that we should perform this 
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annual judgment upon ourselves most suitably during the peniten- 
tial season of Lent. A sincere examination of conscience and Con- 
fession in the light of Faith will be another useful eye-opener, and 
will add to the cure of the spiritual blindness of self-conceit. It 
will teach us the only safe way to escape the coming judgment, viz., 
to bring worthy fruits of penance. The name Shrove Tuesday, 7. ¢., 
Confession Tuesday, which our forefathers gave to the day before 
Ash Wednesday bears witness, that they understood and appreciated 
that sacrament as a means of producing worthy fruits of penance, 
and thus of appeasing the most just Judge. 

Holy Church does not expect that the blessed ashes and our annual 
Confession will produce a sudden cure from our spiritual blindness 
and shortsightedness. Such miraculous spiritual cures are rare. 
Our sight will be improved gradually like that of the blind man men- 
tioned by Saint Mark (viii. 24, 25): “When our Lord had laid his 
hands upon him he first saw men, as it were, like trees walking, and 
only afterwards did he receive his full sight.” Or we may compare 
our cure with an operation on the eyes; at the beginning the patient 
must shut out the light from his eyes, and afterwards he is to look 
chiefly at scenes and colors which are soothing and healing. The 
cure of our spiritual blindness needs a similar treatment, and we 
find it in the proper Christian observance of Lent. 

















New Publications 


A Scripture Manual Directed to the Interpretation of Biblical 
Revelation. By the Rev. John-Mary Simon, O.S.M., Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology. Vol. I. General Introduction to the Sacred 
Scriptures and Special Introduction to the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. (Jos. F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) Price: $3.00 net. 


Surely there seems to be something wrong with the teaching of 
Scripture in our seminaries since the young priests generally go forth 
from them with little knowledge and less love of the Sacred Writings. 
In fact, the Scripture class in most places is regarded by the students 
as something not to be taken seriously ; and the priest on the mission, 
looking back on the hours spent in that class, remembers very little 
beyond the objections and difficulties which center about each of the 
few books he may have seen. How few seminarians, or priests even, 
can say that they have read the entire Bible; nay, are there not large 
numbers of Clerics who have not read even the whole New Testament? 
And if they have read Scripture cursorily in the past, do they keep up 
the practice of reading daily some portion out of love and devotion? 
We all love to read and re-read from choice the books that appeal 
to us, the books that we understand and appreciate. Lovers of New- 
man never tire of reading his Idea Of A University, Apologia, Dream 
Of Gerontius. Who has not known the fiction devotee who reads over 
dozens of times a favorite novel? How full of the Scripture is the 
Protestant minister, and even the Protestant layman who makes any 
pretense at religion? Does it not seem a shame, then, that the priest, 
whose business it is to preach and teach the Word of God, takes far 
less interest in it than literary people do in the classics, or, for that 
matter, than light minded readers do in writings designed solely to kill 
off the time? It cannot be replied that the priest devotes about an 
hour every day to the Scripture passages that enter into the office of 
the Breviary. For is it not true that these are to a great extent read 
without understanding, or at least hurriedly and without reflection? 
If we are honest with ourselves, shall we not admit that in 90 cases 
out of 100, the Scripture knowledge we get from saying the office is 
practically nil? One might even go further and say that to the vast 
majority of priests the Scriptures are a closed book, and that while 
the daily newspapers and humorous sheets are read every day, the 
Bible lies neglected in some corner or gathers dust in the book-case. 
Indeed, there are some Rectories in which no Bible can be found, so 
great is the veneration in which that sacred volume is held there! 

If we inquire into the causes of this deplorable neglect of the Holy 
Book by those whose duty it is to love it and explain it to others, we 
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find there are several possible explanations. We are loathe to believe 
that the distaste for Scripture study and reading proceeds from a lack 
of zeal or want of interest in the duties of the priestly ministry. The 
fault, we prefer to think, lies in the seminaries, either in the course, 
the professor or the text-book, or partly in all three. It does not seem 
that the course is greatly to be blamed, since the parts of Scripture 
appointed for class work are usually the most interesting and useful. 
Without doubt a great part of the trouble lies in the teacher, who is 
more concerned with the adversaries of Revelation or the difficulties 
of the text than with the precious contents of the Divine Word, or 
who, if he is chiefly bent on communicating the sacred message, uses 
such a dry, lifeless or unpractical method that the hearers are left 
either disgusted or indifferent. No text book can make up for such 
radical defects in the professor, but an adequate manual can to some 
extent remedy them. 

It is doubtless true that the lack of suitable class-books has in times 
past greatly increased the task of the professor as well as the diffi- 
culties of the student. Thus the problem of good Introductory Works 
to the Bible was a pressing one, and all who were interested in Biblical 
studies welcomed the excellent volumes of Seisenberger, Gigot, Mess- 
mer, Pope, Schumacher, etc. 

We are happy to say that Dr. Simon has now given us a text-book 
which seems to embody the best features of its predecessors—the thor- 
oughness of Seisenberger, the erudition of Gigot and Pope, the practical 
method and clearness of Messmer, Schumacher, etc. Unlike some 
of these predecessors the author aims at being concerned with the 
content of Scripture itself, rather than with the writing of its enemies. 
He believes that the battle of Biblical criticism has been won and that 
now is the time “to encourage the use of the spoils of victory and to let 
Israel enjoy the fruit of the vine and the fig-tree.’ He is, then, trying 
to remedy the defect spoken of above, and to give to students a knowl- 
edge and a love of Holy Writ which will be a priceless treasure to them 
in their priestly lives, making daily office and spiritual reading fruitful 
for themselves and others, and the preaching and teaching of God’s 
Word a work of love and inspiration. 

The plan of this doubly welcome work is as follows: “To give the 
author and date (of each book), and note outstanding textual features ; 
to outline the political or social background, and point out the special 
occasion or purpose; to sketch the arrangement and divisions ; to indi- 
cate the thought-content and the diverse sense-planes; and finally, to 
note any peculiar difficulties or points of special interest.” 

We feel, therefore, that on the whole this is the best Introductory 
Manual to the Scriptures that has yet appeared in English. Naturally 
the author has profited by the good work of his predecessors and has 
drawn considerably on some of them; but he has likewise improved 
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and enlarged, so that as a manual for class use we feel that Dr. Simon’s 
“Scriptural Manual” stands first. The professor who makes this work 
the basis of his lectures, and the student who closely follows it in class, 
will certainly see some fruits following upon their labors. 

The publishers have also done their part well, and one can hardly 
resist reading wherever one opens the book, so attractive is the typog- 
raphy and mechanical arrangement. The price, considering present 
conditions and the size of this volume of over 450 pages, is extremely 
reasonable. oa Fe 8 


The Early History of the Christian Church. From its foundation 
to the end of the fifth century. By Monsignor Louis Duchesne. 
Vol. III. The Fifth Century. Translated by Claude Jenkins. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) Price: $6.00. 


This volume completes Monsignor Duchesne’s scholarly history of 
the Church, from its foundation to the end of the fifth century. The 
first two volumes, published some time ago, deal with the first four 
centuries. The present one covers the fifth and evidences on every 
page the same high standard of scholarship and historical detail that 
characterize the earlier volumes. In the history of the Church this 
century stands out prominently as one of contrasts. It was a period 
of disintegration, and yet also one of formation. It witnessed the fall 
of the Empire of the West and the rise in the East of those two great 
heresies, Nestorianism and Monophysitism, that cut off so many from 
the source and center of Christian unity. On the other hand, it saw 
the constructive efforts of the Church united in two general Councils 
to combat these heresies, and was pre-eminently the century of the 
Fathers of the Church, Jerome and Augustine, Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Theodoret and their contemporaries, writers who have left us an enor- 
mous mass of completed works, treatises, sermons, and letters, which 
form a vast library of polemic and apologetic literature. The historian 
of to-day finds valuable additions made by modern researches to the 
ancient stock of historical material; so that he is in a position to give 
us a vivid and detailed narrative of that stormy period. Msgr. 
Duchesne approached his task with a keen judgment and an astounding 
wealth of erudition. On many points, hitherto obscure, he has thrown 
new and important light. The great religious controversies and the 
Patriarchal jealousies and rivalries of Alexandria, Antioch and Con- 
stantinople are set before us with a vividness and clearness of exposi- 
tion peculiar to the great scholar. The chapter on “The Council of 
Chalcedon” is beyond doubt the best historical treatise we have on that 
Council in English. For the student of the ecclesiastical history of 
this century, the importance of this third volume can hardly be over- 
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estimated. A notable feature of the work that immensely enhances its 
usefulness, is the addition by the translator of an exhaustive Index, 
covering 85 pages. i. J. 5. 


The Prophet of Carmel. By Rev. Charles B. Garside, M.A. With 
a Preface by Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J. Revised and edited 
by the Discalced Carmelites, Monastery of St. Teresa and St. John 
of the Cross, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


In giving us a new and revised edition of Father Garside’s work, the 
editors have again made available to readers the history of St. Elias, 
the loftiest and most wonderful prophet of the O. T. Among the saints 
Elias holds a place peculiarly his own. As Father Garesche well says 
in his preface, “There is a charm and wonder about the life of St. Elias 
which intrigue the imagination and increase the soul’s devotion. Such 
a singular destiny is here, a career of such extraordinary marvels, that 
the history of mankind offers no parallel.” The historic events of the 
O. T. narrative are set forth with a vividness, delicacy and detail that 
the scenes, though ancient, appear to live again. The book is admirably 
adapted to present day needs and all will find it a fruitful source of 
thought and spiritual profit. BH. J. 3. 
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“At last two Dominican fathers, the Revs. J. A. McHugh and C. J. Callan, have given us 
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result of the lack of a good translation has been the common neglect of this official and 
unrivalled compendium of Catholic teaching. In future such neglect will be inexcusable, 
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of catechetics in the primitive and medieval Church, and a short account of the origin and 
history of this Catechism. There is also a “sermon program” for all the Sundays of the year ~ 
and a few feasts, embracing a complete course in Christian doctrine. The volume is well 
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—(Catholic Book Notes.) 





“Fathers McHugh and Callan have once again put Catholics in their debt by issuing a 
new translation, well printed and bound, of this religious classic. It is the Catechism which 
the Council of Trent ordered to be made for the use of priests in their doctrinal sermons and 
instructions. It has always enjoyed the highest authority and esteem in the Church as an 
{ able, clear, and complete statement of Catholic orthodoxy. He who knows this book will fear 
no question or attack on his religion.""—(America.) 








“Since our readers know the supreme excellence of the Catechism already, even one 
word in its praise would be superfluous. The subject of the following remarks must therefore 
be the work of the translators. In their Introduction they have rendered us a notable service 
by their comprehensive description of Catechetical teaching from the earliest ages down to 
the sixteenth century. 





“The Introduction is followed by Programmes of Sermons for all Sundays and Holidays 
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| of the day, and the Programme contains a reference to that part of the Catechism where the 
subject is explained. As everyone can see, the translators carry out perfectly the wishes of 
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to make the best possible use of the Catechism.”"—(The Irish Ecclesiastical Record.) 
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The Passion and Glory of Christ 


A Commentary on the: Events from 
the Last Supper to the Ascension 


By Monsignor F. X- POELZL, S. T. D., Phil. D., Professor of Theology . 


at the University of Vienna. 


Revised and Edited by 


Rey. C. C. MARTINDALE, S. J. 
CLOTH, NET, $2.75 


“A masterly totalization of the material, such as one would scarcely 
be able to find anywhere else.” With these words: Father Martindale 
commends, in his preface, this work to the reader, and he states it as 
his opinion that “few theological students and priests would be able to 
accumulate the rich and varied evidence and opinions which they will 
find treasured in this book.” 


“In this volume,” continues Father Martindale, “the author com- 
bines with orthodoxy ‘and great erudition that measure of piety which 
will satisfy those whose feeling as well as thought is Catholic; he has 
never sacrificed the scientific method to devotion, but he has never, on 
the other hand, stifled the spirit by his learning.” 


Please read these Extracts selected from many favorable reviews 
of this book. 








From The Month: 


“The work entitled The Passion and Glory of Christ will be very acceptable to 
the devout Catholic, and especially to the Biblical student. The whole brief nar- 
rative of the Evangelists, as we know, is full of problems of various sorts, which, if 
they do not affect our faith and piety, will clamor for solution. In Mgr. Poelzl’s 
work they are fully set forth and discussed, and whilst the author gives his own 
conclusion, he likewise summarizes these of others. * * * Enough has been said 
to show what an advantage this book, bringing together so much that is to be 
found in many separate volumes, will confer on the student of Scripture.” 


From Catholic. Book Notes (London): 

“We welcome The Passion and Glory of Christ—a thoroughly scientific and 
detailed commentary on the events from the Last Supper to the Ascension, which 
holds a foremost place among works of its kind.” 

From The Fortnightly Review: 

“One cannot read far into this fine book without agreeing with Fr. Martindale 
that it is perhaps the most masterly ‘totalization’ of the material extant, character- 
ized not only by profound erudition and solid orthodoxy, but likewise by true 
Catholic piety, We hope this excellent book will find many purchasers. 

From The Messenger of the Sacred Heart: ~ 


“Those who desire not a book of sermons or devotional exercises but an erudite 
treatise on the Passion and Resurrection, will find this work te be one of the most 


satisfactory books in English.” 
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From the Cenacle to the Tomb 
A course of six Lenten Sermons, by 
the Rev. M. S. Smirn. Paper cover. 
Net, 60c. 


The Last Things 
A course of six Lenten Sermons, by 
the Rev. H. G. Hucues. Paper 
cover. Net, 60c. 


The Our Father 
A course of Lenten Sermons, by the 
Rev. L. Rutanp, D.D. Paper cover. 
Net, 60c. 


The Chief Evils of the Times 
A course of Lenten Sermons, by the 
Rev. H. NaGetscHMITT. Paper 
cover. Net, 60c. 

The Signs of the Times 
A course of Lenten Sermons, by the 
Rev. .H. NaGetscHMitTtr. Paper 
cover. Net, 60c. 


Frequent Communion 
Six Sermons, by the Rev. A. 
Cuwa ta, O.M.1I. Paper cover. Net, 
60c. 


The author devotes special attention 
to motives that are likely to influence 
the male part of the congregation. 


God’s Dealings vs. Our Social 
Conditions . 
A course of seven Conferences, by 
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Paper cover. Net, 60c. 

Why the Catholic Religion Is 
Right 
A course of Lenten Sermons, by the 
Rev. H. G. Hucues. Paper cover. 
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Christ and Human Life 
A course of six Lenten Sermons, by 
the Rev. H. G. Huaues. Paper 
cover. Net, 60c. 

Phases of the Sacred Passion 
A course of six Lenten Sermons, by 
the Rev. Witt1AM GraHAM. Paper 
cover. Net, 60c. 





The Necessity of Religion 
Six Lenten Sermons, by the Rr. Rev. 
Mer. P. Stiecere. Paper cover. 
Net, 60c. 


The Sacraments 
Seven Lenten Sermons, by the RicHt 
Rey. A. MacDonatp, D.D. Cloth. 
Net, 90c. 

Man and His Immortal Soul 
Seven Lenten Sermons, by a 
Priest of the Diocese of Notting- 
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The Christian Family 
Seven Conferences adapted from the 
original of Monsignor D’Hulst, by 
the Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, 
C.S.P. Cloth. Net, $1.00. 


Religious Indifference 
A course of Lenten Sermons, by the 
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Paper cover. Net, 60c. 
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C.S.B. Paper cover. Net, 60c. 
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